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Wen Ernie Pyle went overseas to write about the war, 
many people had never heard his name. But a few years later, 
when he died of a sniper’s bullet on Ie Shima, several 
million people felt like crying. 


This is how it happened that a skinny, middle-aged man 
with a portable typewriter became the brother of all of us. 


Ernie wasn’t like other war reporters. He ignored the 
generals, the grand strategy, the big picture, the pins on the 
map. To the ordinary guy, Ernie once said, war is hardly 
ever bigger than a hundred yards on each side of him. 

So Ernie lived in that two-hundred-yard world, eating its 
tasteless food, talking its language, sleeping its uneasy sleep. 


He never tried to be a hero. Much of the time he was 
scared, just like the men who had to be there. Like them, 
he was often hungry, always tired, and usually worried about 
something back home. He never tried to tell himself, 
or us, that war was fascinating. He found it lonely and 
dirty and boring and terrible. But he stayed up front 
because somebody had to write about the men who had 
to be there—the real story of two hundred yards. 
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He wrote the story of tivo hundred yar 


If you had a son or husband in that two hundred yards, 
Ernie’s piece was the first thing you read in the paper. (ther 
writers told you what was happening to the pins on the 
map. Ernie told you what was happening inside the hc art 
and belly and wet shoes of your own soldier. He wrot: you 
the letter your man would have written if he’d had the 1 me. 
And often in Ernie’s stuff theze’d be a phrase that wou | 
light up the whole war for you, like this: “You feel sms | 

in the presence of the dead men, and ashamed at being 
alive... e 


When Ernie came home for a little rest, he found him :lf 
rich and famous. Movie stars kissed him, and generals a «ed 
for his autograph. It didn’t feel natural to Ernie. He w« 1t 
back to the unknown men he felt at home with, back t 

the two hundred yards. And there the bullet got him. 


So Ernie’s gone now, and we miss him. But his books wv I 
be there, fresh as ever, any time we need to be reminde: that 
the great American story is the story of the ordinary gi 
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When the average man steps 

up to buy a hat he expects to be 
fitted exactly . . . no “average 
size” hat for him! This obvious 
fact applies to selling insurance, too. 


American United Life Insurance 
Company’s agency department 
gets along with the field like ham 
ets along with eggs. Simply 
ause sales plans and sales 
programs are fitted to the field 
instead of vice versa. 


American United field men are full 
of ideas and the agency department 
makes the most of that. On the 
other hand, top brass in the 
agency department are all 
successful insurance salesmen and 
the field makes the most of thar. 
Fitting each head with the 
proper-sized hat is a matter of 
attitude. And this attitude is 

paying off in a big way, with new 
records of good business, profitable 
to the company and protitable 

to the men. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Our ears are red . . . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tr .mendous 
amount of talking abo t the per- 
sonal way we look aft: r folks, the 
exceptional comfort o every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you‘re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 








BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including 
Revivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1953 
over 
1951 1952 1952 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
$2,032,000 $2,031,000 $2,350, 16% 
2,287,000 2,179,000 20% 
2,417,000 2,495,000 34% 
2 


2'478,000 
$29,450,000* $33,400,000* $14,611,000 





TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 


$1,466,000 $1,676,000 
1 000 1,713,000 
2,169,000 

2,086,600 

2,012,000 


56,000 
1,577,000 1,958,000 


$19,062,000* $21,600,000* $9,656,000 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 


$395,000 $382,000 $432,000 
424,000 454,000 
486,000 530,000 
466,000 497,000 

5 537, 








$183,000 
238,000 
240,000 
331,000 
574,000 
435,000 
343,000 
306,000 
433,000 
338,000 
364,000 
940,v00 


$4,927,000* $6,000,000* $2,344,000 
* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bid Prices 
Furnished thro:.gh the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1953 Range June 


High Low 15,1953 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) .... 124% 1154 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) .... 88 6714 
Colonial Life Insurance Company 

Columbian National Life Insurance Co.... 66% 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 199 
Continental Assurance Company 

Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .... 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company .... 

Life and Casualty Insurance Company ... 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia .... 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Travelers Insurance Company 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


JULY 


Chartered Life Underwriters, 9th Institute, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


AUGUST 
Mortgage Bankers Association, western seminar, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 


National Association of Life Underwriters, annual convention, 
Cleveland. 


SEPTEMBER 


National Fraternal Congress, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


Association of Superintendents of Insurance, annual con- 


vention, Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. 


Life Office Management Association, annual meeting, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Michigan Life Agency Management Conference, Michigan 
State College. 


OCTOBER 
American Life Convention, annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Life Insurance Advertisers Association, annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, annual 
meeting, New York, New York. 


Mid-West Management Conference, French Lick, Indiana. 


Society of Actuaries, annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOVEMBER 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Life Insurance Agency Management Association, annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mortgage Bankers Association, annual convention, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


DECEMBER 


7-8 Association of Life Insurance Counsel, winter meeting, 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York, New York. 
For July, 1953 


AGENCY 


Management Guidance 


RAYMOND E. WALDEN, Newark, N. J., rose in 
six years from Agent to Supervisor to outstand- 
ing General Agent. “I’m lucky” says Ray, 
“Pacific Mutual-trained every step of the way! 
Last few months, home office Management 
Training men have visited me twice —and I’ve 
attended a 5-day New General Agents’ Confer- 
ence. Can’t miss the track with that kind of 
help — and our production shows it!” 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


1868 


LIFE - ACCIDENT & HEALTH * RETIREMENT PLANS + GROUP 








ZONE DIRECTORS of Agencies for Life of 
Georgia’s 11-state territory hurled chal- 
lenges of production prowess in stage play. 


BILLION BOUND 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia, nearing 
the billion-dollar mark of life insurance in force, 
dramatized the fact at its recent Convention. 
Company officials turned actors for the show, 
staged in Peabody auditorium at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, before 1,000 fieldmen and 
wives. Teamwork of Home Office and field 
force in selling and serving policyholders was 
emphasized. Many an agent got a new slant on 
the business he is in. 


TOP-LEVEL decisions, previously unannounced to 
the field, were aired by the Executive Com- 
mittee (right) in a simulated session which drew 
close attention of the big audience (below). 


WHAT HAPPENS to apps was 
revealed in an Underwriting 
session (below), starring Under- 
writer, Medical Director, 
Actuary, and Claims Manager. 











RIGHT WAY to make a sales presentation was preceded by a fun- 
making demonstration of how not to do it. Training Department men 
registered horror at strong-arm technique used on reluctant prospect. 


AGENCY COMMITTEE (above) composed of representatives of each 
echelon of agency management, showed how problems are 
threshed out. Several points were scored during the lively session. 
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EDITOR 
CO RNE 


*k* Public relations for a life insurance company 
embraces many fields but none is more important than 
the relationship of a company with its policyholders. 
It is a field in which all employees of the company 
have a part to play. On page 9 are reprinted two guiding 
statements on Policyholder Relations which are worthy 
of study. 


*x* Many of the so-called small companies are small 
only when compared to the larger life insurance com- 
panies. They are truly big companies when compared 
with almost any other business in their own community. 
Some few prospects will buy policies only in certain 
companies but most men do not buy life insurance but 
rather have it sold to them. In Building for the Future 
on page 11 the president of a company tells what he 
feels are definite advantages possessed by the smaller 
company. He explains what causes the growth of any 
company from small to large. 


**kk The modern life insurance company spends con- 
siderable time and energy in determining the aptitude of 
applicants for sales positions. It is faced with a con- 
tinuing recruiting job which it must make pay off in 
a constant stream of new men who can be trained to be 
better than average life insurance salesmen. However, 
both adequate recruiting and competent training depend 
for their ultimate success on the type of inspiration and 
leadership the salesman receives. On page 15 one 
sales executive analyzes that unpredictable fellow, The 
American Salesman and suggests the type of direction 
he deserves. 


*kk Recruiting is a much discussed subject today with 
all types of plans and programs proposed. It has often 
been called the life blood of a successful agencv. How- 
ever, in the search for promising men who will become 
successful agents, do not forget the men who have 
been under contract for two or more years and are 
doing a sound, although not spectacular production job. 
These men need their enthusiasm stimulated and re- 
kindled if they are to do the job of which they are 
capable. A director of agencies warns branch managers 
not to neglect The Bird in the Hand as represented by 
these older men. See the article on page 18. 


For July, 1953 
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*** What is the most important thing you have done 
in the last four years to stimulate prosperity in your 
agency or in the agencies under your direction? Some 
of the factors entering into agency building, including 
selection, training and morale are discussed in Agency 
Prosperity on page 21. The author tells some of the 
sales ideas he has found successful, how he attempts to 
give each of his agents a feeling of importance and a 
sense of security and permanence and how he goes about 
the vital job of maintaining high morale. While his 
suggestions are general enough to be applicable to nearly 
every agency, his treatment of them is specific enough 
to be of real help. 


*** Traditionally, non-cancellable accident and health 
insurance has been designed to answer the needs of 
either professional or self-employed men or those 
grouped together in the terms executives and managers. 
This view of the market still persists in the minds of 
many but it is no longer a true picture. If sales are to 
be expanded to the degree necessary, policies must be 
tailored to meet the requirements of the great number of 
wage earners whose income terminates as soon as 
employment ceases. Non-cancellable Coverages on page 
25 considers the types of policies presently available and 
the market for each. 


*** In conjunction with the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Chartered Life Underwriters program, a survey 
was conducted to develop vocational, avocational and 
personal information on those who had _ participated. 
A six page questionnaire covering forty separate ques- 
tions was mailed to 4,012 CLUs and returns from 3,416 
were received. A necessarily abbreviated report of the 
results of this Silver Anniversary Survey starts this 
month on page 29. It will be continued in our August 
issue. 


***x Integration and correlation are, unfortunately, too 
often poor or even entirely lacking in a company’s 
overall system of clerical procedures. A test of the 
adequacy of any particular system in this respect may 
be obtained by consideration of pertinent explanatory 
questions. A sample of specimen questions on Punch- 
cards and Clerical Costs in an insurance company are 
given on page 42 along with a discussion of each. 


**x* At least once each decade America becomes en- 
tranced with an idea, an ism, or a gadget. In the past 
it has been the repetition of the phase “Every day in 
every way, I’m getting better and better,” technocracy, 
flying the Atlantic, anti-histamines, or chlorophyll. 
Todav, at least in some circles, it is the giant electronic 
calculator, variously called a giant brain or a talented 
moron. Some realistic facts on what the author calls 
Psychonumerosis are on page 49. 
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a pound of dollars or a pound of 
- four leaf clovers? 


1 
four 
conc 
sper 
It’s dollars that count, and if you have sold your clients Trav § gre 
elers Accident and Sickness insurance, they have something § Pp! 
better than a good luck charm to ward off the losses caused by § pe! 
accident or illness. kno 


Why not tell your clients how they can have this vital protec- = 
tion at a low cost? It is an argument that will carry a lot of F : 
weight. a 
Just call on the nearest Travelers Branch Office Manager for field 
full information on Travelers modern Accident and Sickness § of 
policies. He’ll have a selection of hard-hitting sales aids and § stra 
leaflets, too. T 


A pound is a pound—but when hospital or doctor bills have to 
be paid, a pound of four leaf clovers doesn’t carry much weight. 
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OLICYHOLDER relations are an important part 

of a company’s public relations. In fact, for many 

companies, policyholder relations are virtually syn- 
onymous with public relations, since a company hopes 
to do business with as large a number of the public as 
possible. 


Encompasses a Large Field 


Whereas “public relations” is too wide a field for 
specific suggestions to all employees, “policyholder re- 
lations” is not. The company that wishes to improve its 
policyholder relations must formulate an over-all plan, 
then see that its policy is carried out by the many in- 
dividuals whose jobs can affect the way people regard 
the company. Virtually everything a company does af- 
fects its relations with policyholders—including the lan- 
guage it uses in its policies and the training it gives 
its agents. For practical purposes, however, some 
bounds must be set. Studies must be made in a few 
fields, then carried into effect, tested, and the next steps 
considered. 

An excellent report on five areas of policyholder rela- 
tions has been published by the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation, Entitled “A Sound Program of Policyholder 
Relations,” the report covers correspondence, policy- 
holder forms, the annual report, relations through field 
contacts, and relations through home office contacts. 


Four Task Forces 


The report comprises the analysis and conclusions of 
four work units of the Policyholder Relations Workshop 
conducted last fall in Westchester, N. Y. Each group 
spent five days working together to establish principles, 
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company. The workshop members, understandably, saw 
no objection to letting field men and policyholders know 
what is being done by the company to further such good 
relations. 

Because the statements of policy in two of the sum- 
maries were particularly valuable, we should like to re- 
print them. Here is one: 


We want our policyholder to believe that; 


(1) The company’s business is founded upon the prin- 
ciple of placing the interests of all its policyholders above 
the interest of any one policyholder; yet it recognizes 
each policyholder as an individual and treats him as such. 

(2) He is an individual who has entrusted to us his 
plans for family and personal security, and our dealings 
with him reflect our full recognition of that trust and 
confidence. 

(3) He can look to our agents and agency office em- 
ployees for competent assistance and advice, because his 
own and his family’s welfare is of primary concern to 
them. 

(4) The company is concerned with the same matters, 
both private and public, that are of greatest concern to 
its policyholders. 

(5) He has an investment in the creation of a greater 
and more secure economy for his country, his community, 
and ultimately for himself and his family. 

(6) He has invested his money in a company that is 
safe, solvent, and able to carry out its promises. 

(7) The company is anxious to help him understand its 
operation and his relationship to that operation, in order 
that he may take advantage of every available service 
from which he might benefit. 

(8) The company stands as one of the great forces 
against the tides of inflation and depression, making the 
policyholder’s investment an investment also in the fu- 
ture value of the money he entrusts to the company’s 
care. 

(9) The company is constantly improving its operation 
and striving to keep that operation adapted to the needs 
and interest of its policyholders. 











Trav agree upon objectives, and develop practical methods of 
ething § @pplying principles to objectives in terms of home office Other Policy Statement 
sed by Operations. The report says that this is, as far as is 
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known, the most intensive study given to policyholder 
relations. 

Although the workshop participants had the help of 
a few professional “consultants,” and there was a “fac- 
ulty” of company men who were specialists in their 
field, the report is essentially a study of the conclusions 
of the workshop members themselves, and it demon- 
strates a refreshing outlook upon old problems. 

The four summaries indicated the desire of the work- 
shop members that their companies actually render such 












The other credo is shorter, but also effective: 


There is to us no more important “public” than our 
policyholders, for they are the company’s backbone and its 
strength. It is our duty as the trustees of their savings 
and their future hopes to maintain a constant and friendly 
interest in their needs and wants. We must constantly 
remind them of our desire to serve them and our aware- 
ness of the great trust they have placed in us. Looking at 
the problem from the other side, we must remind our- 
selves that our policyholders are our best customers and 
as such they deserve very special interest and treatment. 





good, understandable service to their policyholders that 
relations with their customers will be based on the suc- 
cessful accomplishment which alone can insure a favor- 
able attitude on the part of the policyholder toward his 


The specific recommendations of the work units are 
too detailed to review here. We shall doubtless see the 
results of their excellent suggestiohs in improved policy- 
holder relations throughout the irdustry. 
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n. Broker: 


Your clients deserve group insurance at its best. 
The Massachusetts Mutual’s complete line of group 
coverages is Group Insurance at its Best. 

Our fully equipped ‘Group Offices are constantly at your service. 


Life Casually 


Term Accident and Sickness 
Life with Paid-up Values For employees and dependents z 
Creditor Hospital 

Employee Life (10-25 lives) Surgical 


Medical Expense 

Diagnostic X-ray and Laboratory 
Polio 

Special Accident 

Major Medical Expense 


Pensions Profit Sharing 


Group Annuities 

Deposit Administration 

Terminal Funding 

Group Permanent, with or 
without Auxiliary Funds 

Combination Plans 


Group Permanent 
Group Annvities* 
Special Profit Sharing Group Annuities* 


*May be written with decreasing Term Life 





GROUP OFFICES 


ATLANTA CHICAGO MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
Healey Bidg. 105 W. Adams St. Warner Bidg. 537 Smithfield Si. 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND NEWARK ROCKFORD 
Equitable Bldg. Hanna Bldg. 1180 Raymond Blvd. 206 W. State St. 
ST. LOUIS 
BATTLE CREEK DETROIT NEW YORK : 
Security Nat'l Bank Bidg. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 500 Fifth Ave. Railway Exchange Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA CITY $06 Geatenmery 
Cemer Bidg. 9th & Walnut Sts. Liberty Bank Bldg. SYRACUSE 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA Onondaga County 
80 Federal St. 3440 Wilshire Bivd. 1616 Walnut St. Savings Bank Bidg. 
chased Matual SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Owned by its Policyholders ¢ Operated for them 
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Resale 


E WHO are associated 

with so-called small com- 

panies are attempting to 
build for the future. Many of our 
companies can be referred to as such 
only when compared to larger life 
insurance companies. Each is truly 
a big company when compared with 
almost any other business within its 
own community. It seems to me 
that the size of our respective com- 
panies ten or twenty years hence 
may well hinge upon how well we 
build for the future. 


The Agent of 1973 


A recent issue of the Manager's 
Magazine carried a very interesting 
symposium. Eight men were asked 
the question, “What will the agent 
of 1973 be like?” The answers ex- 
pressed divergent views. As an ex- 
ample, one midwestern life insur- 
ance executive stated he felt there 
would be a decreasing need for large 
numbers of agents to specialize’ in 
estate planning, estate taxes, insur- 
ance trusts, and needs of wealthy 
prospects. These matters would be 
handled by a limited number of spe- 
cialists. He foresaw more emphasis 
on selling blue collar workers, small 
businessmen, and farmers. 

A general agent operating in a 
heavily populated area took almost 
the opposite view. He saw an ordi- 
nary agent being chased by mass 
coverage which was rapidly increas- 
ing. He didn’t think that in twenty 
years there would be many ordinary 
agents because there wouldn’t be 
many ordinary prospects. There 
would be only a relatively few well- 
informed men making a good living 
from a very restricted market. To 
me, this latter view represented the 
view of one who, perhaps by choice, 
was already operating in a rather 
restricted market. 

The implication here, apparently, 
is that increased mass selling will 
eliminate package selling. With con- 
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tinuing high taxes, although perhaps 
at a somewhat lower level, there will 
be a real need for the agent who can 
intelligently discuss estate planning, 
estate taxes, insurance trusts, and 
needs of wealthy prospects. How- 
ever, in my opinion, there will al- 
ways be a Mr. Average Buyer. 
Economists tell us that once incomes 
of workers have reached a new 
plateau, they do not recede to the 
level from which they ascended, 
even in times of stress. 

Assume then that incomes remain 
relatively high, is not Mr. Average 
Buyer then in need of and able to 
pay for life insurance over and 
above his so-called mass coverage ? 
But let us assume that incomes and 
our economy sink to a comparatively 
low level. Is it not then quite likely 
that we may see very substantial 
curtailment of mass coverage, and 
these same workers will be in need 
of more ordinary insurance? The 
bulk of our mass coverage today 
consists of term group insurance. 
Certainly, no one would argue that 
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this type of coverage can replace or 
compare with the ordinary policy 
which Mr. Average Buyer pur- 
chases. There are today some 55% 
more children under five years of 
age than there were ten years ago. 
Even now these provide a tremen- 
dous market for juvenile insurance 
policies. Notwithstanding the great 
need for estate planning and the 
needs of wealthy prospects, in my 
opinion there will always be a need 
for package selling. 


Good Prospects 


However, as smaller companies, 
we need not necessarily limit our- 
selves to package sales. We think of 
mass coverage in terms of extremely 
large groups of employees, where in 
many cases the amount of coverage 
is a matter to be bargained for by 
unions. Perhaps companies of our 
size should not attempt to cover 
these large groups. However, the 
real backbone of our economy is the 
so-called small businessman, and 
there are many in this area. Surely, 
if companies of our size care to oper- 
ate in the field of mass coverage, 
here is a group of employed people 
whom we could well serve. I submit 
also that the small businessman will 
approach cautiously the amount of 
mass coverage to be provided for his 
employees. The result would be that 
such employees modestly covered 
with group insurance would be good 
prospects for additional ordinary in- 
surance, 
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Building—Continued 


Not long ago I visited with a man 
who said that he was the perfect 
example of an individual who has 
bought more insurance than he 
could conveniently carry. Eleven 
companies were represented. Four 
were among the nation’s ten larg- 
est. Three were medium-sized com- 
panies. Four were among the small- 
est one-fifth in assets’ In 80% of 
the cases he bought a second or 
more policies from the same com- 
pany. In no instance did he examine 
or analyze the assets or condition of 
the company. In every case he 
bought from the individual because 
of his presentation, and not because 
of the standing of his company. In 
only one instance was the purchase 
on his own initiative. All the rest 
were sold him; and in four in- 
stances, when he had predetermined 
not to buy. 

While all prospects do not buy 
alike, does not the foregoing tell us 
a story? Surely, we must be backed 
by sound companies, and they need 
not necessarily be large. We must 
have a competent, sympathetic and 


understanding group of directors, 
officers, and home office staff. But 
does not this buyer’s experience, and 
there are many similar buyers, tell us 
that the real job of building for the fu- 
ture and of providing growth and 
expansion rest with agency officers 
and with their field men. It means 
providing a company with well- 
trained, resourceful field men. It 
inyolves those activities about which 
we hear so much—selection, train- 
ing, motivation, supervision, and re- 
training. 


What We Do 


Of course, there are always some 
who buy “Company” only, regard- 
less of company size. I can cite a 
case in our own company. One of 
our field men approached a nurse in 
connection with a retirement income 
contract. She said she would buy 
from only one company—the same 
company with which her father and 
her brother were insured—and she 
said that company did not operate in 
this territory. He inquired as to the 
name of the company. When she 
told him it was the Security Mutual 


Life of Nebraska, he was delighted 
to present the proper credentials 
authenticating the fact that he was 
a duly authorized representative of 
that company. Said she, “You've 
sold me, how much shall I buy?” 
She bought $3,000 of retirement 
monthly income. 

I’d like to tell of some of the 
things we do in our company in 
our efforts to build. In addition to 
our home office agency staff, we 
have an agency committee which 
meets regularly. The vice president 
and agency director is chairman of 
this committee, and serving on the 
committee are our vice president 
and actuary, vice president and sec- 
retary, and the president. This com- 
mittee in no way attempts to usurp 
the authority of the agency officer, 
but acts in an advisory capacity and 
in many instances, I am sure, acts 
as a buffer, thus making life more 
bearable for the sometimes harried 
agency officer. 

We are attempting to build from 
within. By that, I mean to say that 
we enlist our general agents from 
within our own ranks. Building 
from within is naturally a compara- 





“THERE'S MUSIC IN 
OUR HEARTS . . . AND 
MONEY IN OUR 
POCKETBOOK” 


life. 


like my husband. 





"As for me, I'm naturally thankful that we're now 





... says Mrs. John R. Harris 
Seattle, Washington 


"My husband is assistant choir director and 
baritone soloist for the oldest and largest 
church in the Pacific Northwest, so music has 
always played an important part in our family 


"But since John became a Minnesota Mutual 

life insurance underwriter in 1947, there's been 

a song in both of our hearts—a song of happiness. 
"My husband is happy because at last he's found a 
career that can give him both financial success and 
job satisfaction. He enjoys meeting people and 
discussing their future. And the unlimited possi- 
bilities for achieving increasing success in the life 
insurance business mean a lot to an ambitious man 


year. 


in a financial position to give our children many 
added advantages. 

"So it's no wonder there's a song in our hearts— 
a song of happiness—that's resulted from our asso- 
ciation with Minnesota Mutual." 


With the help of Minnesota Mutual's sales tools, 
John R. Harris paid for $516,561 of business last 
He has qualified four consecutive years 
for the National Quality Award. 
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tively slow process. Yet our experi- 
ence has proved to us that this pro- 
gram is a sound one. During the 
past ten years we have not lost a 
single general agent who was re- 
cruited from our own ranks. Many 
of our most successful general 
agents began as agents for our com- 
pany, became home office super- 
visors, and then general agents. 
One of these has won our top 
agency award for the past two years. 

When we select one of our agents 
for a general agency or supervisor’s 
position, we compensate the general 
agent for the loss of the agent. This 
compensation is based upon the 
general agent’s earnings on the de- 
parting agent over a stated period. 
I have had the feeling that this prac- 
tice could be improved upon by pay- 
ing the general agent one-half of this 
compensation immediately and the 
balance upon his having recruited a 
new man to replace the departing 
agent, such compensation not to be 
paid until the new man has pro- 
duced a certain volume of business. 

Every general agent with our 
company, except those recently ap- 
pointed, has attended one of the 
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Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment’s schools. Our company pays 
one-half the entire cost of attend- 
ance at these schools. Each year we 
send selected agents to advanced 
schools such as are conducted by 
Purdue, Southern Methodist and 
Kansas University since these are 
within or near our territory. One- 
half the cost is also paid by our 
company. Many of our men are en- 
rolled in LUTC classes. In a cer- 
tain midwestern city last year nine- 
teen men were enrolled in these 
classes, and six were representatives 
of our company. We also pay one- 
half the cost of this training. In 
addition to the foregoing, we con- 
duct home office training schools for 
new men. We pay one-half the 
transportation cost and all local ex- 
penses in connection with this train- 
ing. 

The Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement’s aptitude index is used 
for the selection of new men, and 
we limit our recruits to those quali- 
fying with an “A” or a “B.” A 
more scientific aproach to the selec- 
tion of our field forces has resulted 
in improvement in our operations. 


OUR NEW REVIEW AND 
ANALYSIS 1S NOW AVAILABLE 


This comprehensive study pre- 
sents significant data on a 
group of the nation’s leading 
life, fire and casualty stock 


Copies available upon request 
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We use direct mail service rather 
extensively, and we insist that every 


man who receives any financing 
from our company use direct mail 
during his first year. We give ad- 
vertising allowances to agents and 
to general agents. This allowance is 
increased to general agents starting 
a new general agency and prior to 
having had an opportunity to build 
such agency. We provide free 
group life insurance, a contribu- 
tory retirement plan, and continu- 
ous service renewal commissions. 
Agency conventions are held at 
eighteen-month intervals. 

Our program calls for supervision 
of general agents by the agency offi- 
cer and for supervision of the agent 
by the general agent, with the added 
help of his supervisors, as well as a 
home office supervisor. Supervi- 
sion, one of our most important re- 
sponsibilities, is, I think, sometimes 
the most sadly neglected—not nec- 
essarily by the agency officer, but 
very frequently by the general 
agent. 

We have recently initiated a new 
progress report which our general 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Building—Continued 


agents complete weekly in behalf of 
each new agent who receives financ- 
ing. This report is required during 
the first eight weeks of the new 
agent’s operation. Interestingly, our 
general agents think highly of this 
report and feel that it gives them 
a track upon which to run, and they 
are most cooperative in completing 
these reports. From the agency de- 
partment’s viewpoint, however, it 
appears to be a step in the right di- 
rection in that it enables the home 
office to know that the general agent 
is actually doing the training and 
supervisory job which is expected 
of him. 


Logical Prospects 


In our company, I observed that 
our most successful agencies are 
those which are closely supervised— 
where the general agent knows that 
his men are working at their jobs. 
Good supervision calls for real lead- 
ership and high-level thinking. It 


includes the ability to obtain top 
performance from men and the abil- 
ity to guide them into their best 
market for sales. Our field man will 
rarely work effectively unless it is 
determined which class of prospects 
is most logical for him. 

Ours is perhaps a modest pro- 
gram. Considering the cost at which 
we acquire new business, we feel we 
can write approximately 20% in new 
business per year of the amount we 
have in force. In 1952 we wrote ap- 
proximately 20%. It is the maxi- 
mum we think we can afford to 
write and still add proper amounts 
to our surplus and contingency re- 
serves. If we can retain a substan- 
tial share of this business in force, 
consistent growth is assured. 

In our company we constantly 
stress the fact that no one need 
apologize for being associated with 
a so-called small company. The very 
largest companies in the land once 
were small. Those associated with 
a company which is well managed, 
has ample margins to protect its ob- 
ligations and renders services at rea- 
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sonable costs, can take pride in rep- 
resenting that company. 

Let’s not apologize; let’s talk 
about the opportunities which lie 
ahead for young men with vision, 
industry and ambition. Surely such 
Opportunities exist with companies, 
where there is aggressive manage- 
ment, where the whole company is 
agency-minded, and where the op- 
portunities for growth and advance- 
ment are unlimited. 

There are, no doubt, problenis 
which are peculiar to companies of 
our size—problems which we, as in- 
dividual companies, might find ditii- 
cult of solution. Today, however, 
we find these much simpler to solve 
because we have access to the vast 
storehouse of information mace 
available to us through our various 
trade associations. Our investments 
in these associations, in my opinion, 
are some of our very best dividend- 
paying investments. 


Definite Advantages 


On the other hand, companies of 
our size have definite advantages to 
offer. Because of our size we can 
offer flexibility of operation. We 
can seize rapidly on the opportuni- 
ties arising from a changing econ- 
omy and social conditions. Many 
new ideas in coverage have origi- 
nated with smaller companies. Our 
competitive position is good because 
we offer our services at reasonable 
cost. We pay higher commissions, 
but certainly this alone does not 
make for the success of our field 
organization. We finance our new 
men and certainly this is important 
today when really high grade men 
have unlimited opportunities in 
other businesses at guaranteed in- 
comes. We offer retirement plans, 
group insurance and service renewal 
commissions. All these are an in- 
tegral part of today’s agency oper- 
ations. 

Perhaps, one of our greatest a‘! 
vantages, however, is our ability 
offer unlimited oportunities f» 
growth to young men entering ou 
business. Most of us have amp! 
room for expansion and can at il 
times offer new territory to men 
seeking general agency franchises. 
Because of the size of our operi- 
tions, our field men have a close 

(Continued on page 82) 
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HE most highly developed 
training plan on earth will 
fall flat on its face if you 
try to train a man who doesn’t like 
to sell. A one horse-power individ- 
ual will never get anything but one- 
horse results no matter what your 
training methods. Moreover present 
day salesmen present certain prob- 
lems as to training which require 
special and realistic handling. 
Because of a flourishing and al- 
most unlimited market, and allowing 
for turn over, a life insurance com- 
pany, within certain boundaries does 
not limit the number of sales repre- 
sentatives it can assimilate. In 
order to make satisfactory progress, 
it is absolutely necessary to develop 
ways and means of recruiting new 
salesmen. In fact, “new organiza- 
tion’ is the very life blood of a life 
insurance company. The very day 
we stop recruiting salesmen—that 
day we start to die. 


Sources of New Agents 


Let us consider how and where 
to find prospective salesmen : 
1. The agency manager’s “nose” is 
the sixth sense or uncanny ability to 
pick a qualified man out of the 
crowd. A clever agency manager 
sizes up every man he meets or does 
business with and every now and 
then he spots the man he wants. 
He is more often right than wrong 
—and some of our most successful 
salesmen are recruited in this way. 
2. Successful salesmen in __ the 
agency. Many agency managers 
reason that “birds of a feather flock 
together,” and when they decide to 
add a man or two, they turn the job 
over to those men in the agency who 
are the top producers, and who due 
to their contacts, are usually suc- 
cessful in uncovering qualified pros- 
pective agents. 
3. Cooperators or nominators. The 
agency manager personally contacts 
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people in prominent and key posi- 
tions and seeks their cooperation in 
finding qualified men. He describes 
the type of man he is looking for; 
opportunities offered; training pro- 
gram; and income earning possibili- 
ties. He interviews persons sug- 
gested or nominated, and although 
this plan is not as productive as the 
agency manager’s “nose” plan—it is 
the most widely used. 

4. Direct by mail. This is substan- 
tially the same plan as the cooper- 
ator plan, the only difference being 
that direct by mail is employed 
rather than personal contact. Ob- 
viously, the two plans are often 
worked in conjunction with each 
other. 

Classified advertising. This has 
proven to be the least successful 
method of uncovering qualified pros- 
pective agents, although a_ few 
agency managers have used the plan 
successfully. 

It is our considered opinion that 
successful recruiting cannot be ac- 


Not a hopeless situation 
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complished by staging periodic cam- 
paigns, or setting up this or that 
month as a “recruiting month.” It 
should be a steady week by week— 
month by month—year by year ef- 
fort. Successful recruiting parallels 
in every respect the successful sell- 
ing of life insurance, and every 
technique and every step used in 
selling life insurance must be dupli- 
cated in recruiting life 
salesmen. 


insurance 


The Transition 


Let us start with a raw recruit— 
a real green one; enthusiastic ?—yes 
— intelligent ?— yes—healthy ?—yes 
—ambitious ?>—yes—but green. Be- 
fore he is any good to us—or him- 


selfi—there will 
changes made. 
transition from: 

Uninformed to well informed. 
2. Uninspired to inspired. 

3. Unorganized to organized. 

To accomplish these three steps, 
we utilize the following; with the 
initial ‘training requiring eight to 
fifteen weeks depending upon the 
capacity of the individual: 

1. “Principles and Practices.” 

2. “Career Course in Life Under- 
writing” or L.U.T.C. 
3. “Tax and Business 
Course.” 

. <a.8), 

5. Conventions 
Schools. 

6. Overalli—the personal contact 
with and training by agency man- 
ager or supervisor. 

All of the foregoing is the least 
important part of the story. A good 
salesman does not respond automa- 
tically to suggestions and desires as 
does a car or radio, and that he is 
not the easiest thing in the world 
to handle. In fact, most of the time 
one doesn’t know whether to kiss 
‘em or kill ’em. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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American Salesman—Continued big one—is in the realm of hu- 
manics, It is to understand—to en- 
courage—and to inspire a new kind 
—a different kind of salesman who 
has made his appearance on the 
scene. 

We are now working with a much 
different animal than we did fifteen 
or twenty years ago. I should like 
to discuss briefly four characteristics 
found in a typical salesman of to- 
day. 

1. He is unpredictable: 

He is a natural born “griper.” 

Don’t try to stop him. The day he 











It is my sincere belief that, under 
present day conditions, the top 
priority job of sales executives is 
not the finding and hiring of new 
salesmen,—it is not the teaching of 
the mechanics or technical end of 
the business,—it is not the planning 
and staging of contests and sales 
campaigns. These and other activi- 
ties are important but we are en- 
tering a new age in our relation to 
and supervision of salesmen. From 
here on out, our big job—and it’s a 
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és governmental freedom, American families can 
establish their own Declaration of Independ- 


ence with a sound program of life insurance. 



































Freedom from financial worry for a wife and 
children in the event of the husband’s death 
... assurance of an education for the children 
.--happy retirement days — these benefits 
can be guaranteed through life insurance. 
































Life insurance is independence. We, as Life 
Underwriters, have the privilege and respon- 
sibility of seeing that every family has that 
independence and security. 
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stops “beefing,” he'll stop selling. 
According to him, he knows more 
ways of revolutionizing your depart- 
ment and your operations than you 
will learn in a thousand years. 

He insists that he is not interested 
in being mentioned or glorified in 
the company’s bulletins or house 
organ, or in having the spot-light of 
favor turned on him. He says it’s 
kid stuff—but just accidentally 
leave his name off the production 
list when he’s had a good week and 
see what happens. 

In a bull-session he delights in 
telling how he closed his biggest 
deal, and the story gets bigger and 
better with each telling. Fine! that’s 
proof he has imagination—without 
which he wouldn’t be worth a dime. 

He experiences even greater de- 
light in telling how he handled the 
hard-boiled guy who wanted to 
throw him out, but you may be sure 
that the recitation stems from what 
he wished he had said rather than 
from what he actually said during 
the encounter. Again—fine! That s 
proof of self-examination and the 
desire to improve oneself. 


He Is Temperamental 


At times, he has no more sense of 
direction than a bunch of firecrack- 
ers. He is inconsistent. He is tem- 
peramental. One day friendly as a 
basketful of puppies—another day 
mopes around like a chicken with a 
broken egg inside. Restless as a 
windshield wiper. 

He will tearfully deny his wiie 
a new dress or hat simply because 
to hear him tell it—he’s smack up 
against the cushion, financially ;—yet 
the very next week, en route to New 
York or Seattle on business for the 
company, he shoots twenty to thirty 
bucks for highballs and dinner on 
some garrulous, empty-headed doll 
whom he meets in the club car and 
whom he’ll never see again. Empty- 
headed?—yes, but clever enough 
to flatter the guy to a point where 
he reluctantly concedes that Clark 
Gable is good looking, too. He 
likes to boast that he is a man of 
very few words—but the son-of-a- 
gun repeats them over and over 
again. Pin him down, over a couple 
of cocktails, and you'll find that his 
deepest and most intense desire is 
to have four wives; one for 
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romance; one for conversation; one 
to cook and kéép house; and one 
to beat the hell out of as an example 
to the other three. 

Be that as it may, I look upon 
successful salesmen as the greatest 
guys in the world—I consider it a 
privilege to be associated with them. 
2. His greatest problem is, uncer- 
tainty: 

In one way or another, he has 
been a part of two World Wars, and 
has every reason to believe that he'll 
soon find himself right in the middle 
of another one. He trembles before 
the tiniest thing in the universe— 
the atom. He is plagued by the 
thought that in his absence from 
home, incineration might mark the 
end of everything he holds dear, 
wife, children, home. 

His plans are made on a day-to- 
day basis—he experiences a sense 
of futility in making plans for the 
future, and those plans he does make 
are usually nebulous. Long pull in- 
centives for increased earnings such 
as steady customers, repeat business, 
and good will, do not have the same 
meaning as in other days. The 
threat of even higher taxes and con- 
tinued inflation takes its toll by re- 
ducing his selling effectiveness. 

Is the situation hopeless? 
Frankly, I don’t think so! 

3. He places security first—oppor- 
tunity, second: 

The typical salesman of today is 
not the Horatio Alger, do-or-die, 
knock-’em-dead, story-telling type 
of rugged individual of by-gone 
days who, with clenched fists, jaw 
set, and shoulders squared back, 
made the getting of your job his 
first target—to be followed as soon 
as possible by taking over the presi- 
dency of the company. 

Certain political and social phi- 
losophies which have appeared on 
the national scene in recent years 
have changed the salesman’s con- 
cept of what he used to think of as 
“success.” He prefers to settle for 
a guarantee of a thousand square 
feet house, a car, and $5,000 per 
year, as against a not guaranteed 
chance or crack at $15,000 or $50.- 
000 per year. Economically speak- 
ing, he has no desire to live danger- 
ously. Just bend your ear when he 
is having coffee, for the sixth time, 
at the corner drug store, and you'll 
probably hear him make a remark 
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something like this: “life’s too short 
—what the hell’s the use of killing 
yourself.” Yes, I fear he is begin- 
ning to wonder if the world really 
doesn't owe him a living. 

I shall not debate the wisdom or 
merits of this modern concept of 
the good life. However, there is one 
fact that cannot be denied ;—it was 
not this attitude—it was not this 
philosophy of putting security first 
and opportunity second, that built the 
hundreds of old, reputable, nation- 
ally known firms in this country. It 
was not this philosophy of security 
first, opportunity second that has 
given to the American people the 


highest standard of living on the 
face of the earth. 

Life insurance companies are 
deeply concerned over the rather 
high percentage of salesmen who do 
not make the grade, and those whose 
commission income remains inex- 
plainably low year after year. Man- 
agement does not claim _ infalli- 
bility, but examination and common 
sense prove that not all of the fault 
can be charged to the business as a 
business. 

In my opinion the most serious 
fault to be found in life insurance 
companies in the past has been the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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HAT continuous recruiting 

on the part of branch man- 

agers is necessary to guaran- 
tee sound growth and development, 
not only for each individual branch 
of all companies but for the indus- 
try as a whole, is axiomatic. 


The Forgotten Men 


It is often said that recruiting is 
the life blood of a successful agency. 
To this statement I take strong ex- 
ception. The life blood of a success- 
ful agency is definitely the men who 
are presently under contract and 
have been for a period of two years 
or more, and who are operating on 
a sound, though not necessarily 
spectacular, production basis. It is 
these same individuals, the average 
producers, who are so often the for- 
gotten men in an agency. 


The most important step which 
the established manager must take 
before embarking on a recruiting 
program is that of setting his own 
house in order. You cannot recruit 
eagles if you are using old crow for 
bait. Let’s consider then the poten- 
tial of some of the older men in our 
branches. What can we do to stimu- 
late and rekindle their enthusiasm 
so that once more we can make ex- 
citing the game of life insurance 
which has, in most cases, become 
dull in the eyes of the, shall we say, 
old time players. What can we do 
to motivate the older agent that has 
not already been tried. 


The statement that familiarity 
breeds contempt is only too true. Joe 
has been listening to our passionate 
pleas for more production, and more 
production, for quite some time. He 
is pretty well case hardened against 
the stereotype forms of production 
boosters by way of campaigns and 
conferences and, in all probability, 
he views our efforts with a some- 
what jaundiced eye and reacts with 
cynical tolerance. 
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Is it any wonder! For how many 
years now has old Joe watched the 
manager bring prospective life in- 
surance men into the agency, laud 
their qualifications to the skies, 
lavish all attention on them, praise 
their performance and then, in a 
matter of months, observed their 
quiet and unannounced exit from the 
life insurance business. In most 
cases they leave little to show for 
their efforts but a few orphan pol- 
icvholders who, for the most part, 
were closely related to the ageat. 
Generally speaking, there is also a 
large advance balance which Joe 
fails to understand, as he was al- 
lowed to join the agency when men 
were more easily obtainable without 
benefit of a drawing account. 

I challenge a manager to try this 
simple experiment. If old Joe takes 
a drink, give him three or four and 
ask him to tell you the truth. Inci- 
dentally, if you are at all thin 
skinned, you had better have three 
or four to prepare yourself for the 
shock. 





Completely into your confidence 


The best piece of advice I can 
give in dealing with older agents is 
to take them completely into your 
confidence periodically and to seek 
their advice on problems existing in 
the agency. They have earned the 
right to this kind of treatment by 
virtue of the contribution they have 
made to the manager’s personal bank 
account over the years. 


The most successful life insurance 
agency managers I have known are 
those who have acquired the ability 
to develop outstanding citizens 
while, at the same time, retaining the 
skill to develop life insurance sales 
men out of the same personalities. 


In our initial recruiting talk with 
old Joe agent, there was an out- 
standing feature of our business on 
which we expounded at great length. 
This same feature is the key to re- 
juvenating, or motivating, our older 
representatives from time to time. 
Lest we have lost sight of this most 
important of all reasons for our be- 
ing in the life insurance business, 
the basic essence for being life insur- 
ance salesmen may be represented by 
the word “Career.” 


Six Ingredients 


The letter “C” represents the es- 
sential ingredient of a good life in- 
surance salesman. It is Character. 
We had reason to believe that our 
old agent possessed, at least funda- 
mentally, a good character when he 
first associated himself with our 
company. Ask this question—have 
you assisted Joe materially to buil: 
character while, at the same time. 
needling him for more production ? 


The second letter is “A,” which 
stands for Ability. There must have 
been some evidence of Joe’s ability 
at the time we put him under con- 
tract, and I very much doubt that 
ability has lessened. It may, how- 
ever, have become a little dormant 
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It is the man- 


through lack of use. 
ager’s job to build Joe’s confidence 
in himself by telling him time and 
time again that he has unusual abili- 


ties. It won’t be long before he be- 
lieves you and proves you're right. 

The next letter is “R,” which 
stands for Righteousness. This may 
seem somewhat out of place, but it 
is not. The true meaning of this 
word is upright and _ uncorrupt. 
There are probably many occasions 
on which old agent Joe has gone out 
of his way to do many worth-while 
deeds for the agency and the com- 
pany, which have not been brought 
to the manager’s attention—or, even 
worse, which he has taken for 
granted. A small word of apprecia- 
tion will renew Joe’s faith in con- 
tinuing to think of the policyholders 
and the company above his own per- 
sonal gain. 

Our next letter is ‘“E.” This letter 
stands for Enthusiasm. Perhaps old 
Joe today doesn’t give evidence of 
the same enthusiastic acceptance of 
everything told him as he did years 


‘ago. Perhaps his reception to some 


ideas is not as enthusiastic as it once 
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was. Very often the reason for this 
is because we have failed once again 
to take old Joe into our confidence 
and tell him the express purpose of 
some particular plan we have in 
mind. When we do this we will be 
surprised to learn that Joe is prob- 
ably just as human as we are. Most 
men’s enthusiasm is boundless for 
one of the boss’ projects when he 
takes the trouble to clearly explain 
the objectives of his proposition. 


Experience 


The next letter we come to is an- 
other “E.” This letter represents 
Experience. Many agency managers 
over the past few years, have been 
so engrossed in the multitudinous 
duties of management, most of 
which are best described as petty 
detail, that they have failed to keep 
abreast with the times. We should, 
at every opportunity, avail ourselves 
of Joe’s actual selling experience, to 
help solve the problems of some of 
the other boys in the agency. Indeed 
it will not hurt to periodically give 
Joe an opportunity to tell of his ex- 


periences for the benefit of the other 
salesmen. 

And now we come to the last letter 
which is “R,” and “R” stands for 
Retirement. There is hardly a man 
who does not look forward to Sun- 
day’s rest after a hard week’s work. 
In fact, the Divine Creator decreed 
that there should be a day of rest and 
so it is with old Joe. Perhaps he 
has lost sight of the day of rest 
which he will some day be able to 
take in the manner of his own choos- 
ing, secure in the knowledge that his 
day of rest will not be a day of want. 

I know of no greater motivating 
force than the constant reminder of 
the career opportunities in the life 
insurance business. Older repre- 
sentatives, frequently live so close to 
the forest that they fail to see the 
trees. Let us not disguise the multi- 
tude of blessings, obtainable only in 
a life insurance career, by overem- 
phasizing our agents’ human weak- 
nesses. It is the magic of the word 
career which sold Joe on this busi- 
ness in the first place, and it is this 
same magic which will spur Joe on 
to renewed efforts in the future. 
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HE most important thing we 

have done to stimulate pros- 

perity in our agency is to 
have recruited twelve men during 
the past four years who paid for 
$4,546,000 of new business during 
our last agents’ year—that repre- 
sented 43.6% of our volume. That 
one sentence is 75% of our story. 
But equally important is the fact 
that all twelve men are still under 
contract and doing well by our com- 
pany standards. 


What We Look For 


Obviously our agency picture 
would not be nearly as bright today 
if this recruiting process had not 
taken place. In order to select these 


twelve men we interviewed a sub- 
stantial number of people The 
reader may be interested in what we 
look for in prospective agents. 
My first impression as a man 
walks into my office is, of course, 
an important factor. Perhaps this is 
unfortunate but on the other hand 
I am probably easier to sell than 
many prospects he will meet later 
on. As the interview proceeds I 
try to answer a rather definite set of 
questions about our man: 
1. What is his record for persist- 
ency. He’ll need a lot of this quality. 
Did he try to go to college—did he 
finish or if not, did he have a good 
common sense reason for quitting. 
The same questions about jobs he 
has held. 
2. What is his background—does he 
like people—do his past activities 
indicate a gregarious nature—not as 
important as question one perhaps 
but our business deals intimately 
with all types of people. 
3. Is he quickwitted—not synon- 
ymous with a quick tongue neces- 
sarily—does he think quickly in the 
interview. 
4. Is he ambitious to succeed. What 
is his idea of success—we try to 
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keep all of our agents’ sights high. 
Nothing impossible about a $30,000 
income—we want the newest and 
youngest agent to be looking up and 
in no danger of settling back when 
he is earning $5,000. 

5. What prospect sources does 
he have. Business acquaintances, 
alumni groups, etc. We want a 
young man entering our agency to 
compile a list of three hundred 
names of good, well qualified pros- 
pects by the time he picks up a rate 
book so he will have a running start 
that will carry him over the first six 
months. 

The answers to these questions 
we try to draw from the man in con- 
versation knowing that as a man has 
been so will he be unless there are 
unusual circumstances; every word 
has meaning if you will let him talk. 


Into Quick Production 


We believe “The Idea of Recruit- 
ing to a Natural Market” is excel- 
lent. It is important to get a new 
man into production quickly and if 
he has a natural market it helps a 
lot. To define our idea of a natural 
market let me outline the situations 
of several men we have placed under 
contract : 

1. Two years ago we placed under 
contract a young trust officer from 
one of our largest banks—not an in- 
side consulting man—but one who 
spent most of his time outside the 
bank calling on substantial people 
with a view of using the bank’s 
service for estate planning. He had 
a marvelous natural market and has 
done very well. 

2. Another of our new men was a 
sales manager of a national invest- 
ment firm in our area for twelve 


years who wished to leave that field 
and concentrate on business life in- 
surance. He had been dealing with 
junior and senior executives in prac- 
tically every phase of our industry. 
He had a wonderful natural market 
and has done very well. 


3. A third was a representative of 
an appraisal company for seven 
years in our area and wished to get 
into a more lucrative field. His type 
of work had carried him deep into 
the operation of many of our com- 
panies. He had a fine market and 
has done very well. 


Sources of Inspiration 


These are just three cases in 
point. Most of our induction has 
been based on this idea of “Recruit- 
ing to a Natural Market.” In addi- 
tion during the twenty odd years I 
have been in the life insurance busi- 
ness it has been my good fortune to 
have been closely associated with a 
number of great leaders in the pro- 
fession. In my own affairs and in 
the development of our agency oper- 
ation, I have borrowed heavily from 
the experiences and counsel of these 
men. The first principle we do our 
best to follow is that of directing all 
of our efforts toward establishing 
each agent as an important person- 
ality in his own eyes. 

We try to make our agents feel 
that they are the focal point in the 
office—that everything revolves 
around them. We do everything we 
can to increase a man’s feeling of 
importance and independence which 
gives him dignity and self assurance. 
There is no regimentation—all men 
have private offices, we have no bull 
pen. I believe the career life under- 
writer deserves accommodations and 
consideration equal to that of any 
other professional man. We talk a 
lot these days about the American 
way of life—the independent con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tractor in business for himself. We 
practicé it in our office. 

Our men are in business for them- 
selves. 75% of our men have their 
own secretaries or share one with 
another—I give them an_ extra 
allowance from my margins which 
permits them to have a good secre- 
tary—either the agency has to pro- 
vide this service or the agents pro- 
vide their own. We all seem to like 
the latter method. 


A Favorable Effect 


Years ago the actuary of our com- 
pany expressed it this way in a 
letter to a general agent: “I have 
watched agency building for a good 
many years—methods must be ad- 
justed to conditions and personali- 
ties—general deductions may be 
worth little—nevertheless, I have a 
notion that in the maintenance of 
morale, loyalty, and enthusiasm in 
an agency group, every condition 
and influence which appeals to the 
self-regardful instincts of agents— 
their sense of self-importance and 
their pride in their jobs—will have 
a favorable effect on their produc- 
tion. No doubt there are exceptions ; 
but I am coming to have the opinion 
that the more the general agents 
stay in the background—the more 
self-confidence and_ efficiency you 
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will find in the agency group. A 
thoroughly cowed and dominated 
agency group is never in my opinion 
an efficient sales group.” 

It seems to me that this should 
not be interpreted as meaning that 
the agency leader should not lead 
aggressively, but rather that he 
should lead subtly—through praise, 
guidance, motivation and just plain 
drive rather than by attempting to 
show to all concerned that he is the 
hero of his organization. 

We should avoid conducting our- 
selves in a way which might be in- 
terpreted as competing with our 
men for prestige, publicity, impor- 
tance and for business. I truly be- 
lieve one of the best things I have 
done is not compete with our men 
for business. All the leads that come 
in and the ones I develop from per- 
sonal contacts are given to our 
agents. In the five years I have been 
back in Cleveland I have been in on 
several millions of business but have 
not taken a single dollar of commis- 
sion, 

I mentioned before that our whole 
operation revolves around the sales- 
man. Nothing will affect an agent’s 
feeling of importance as much as the 
treatment he receives at the hands 
of the clerical force. Their attitude 
toward him can lift him up in the 
clouds or put him in the dumps. We 
have instilled in the members of our 
office staff the attitude that the agent 
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is “king.” They watch his cases and 
compliment him on bringing in a 
case or sympathize with him if he 
misses. We try to keep our staff 
buoyant in their dealings with our 
sales force. 

I make modest bets with our 
cashier, my secretary, our applica- 
tion clerk, and our receptionist on 
the month’s paid-for volume—this 
makes them production conscious 
and they help in a good natured 
way to needle the boys. 


Pertinent Sales Ideas 


We hold classes periodically jor 
our office employees on all phases 
of company practice and on our sell- 
ing procedures. This sharpens their 
ability to render good service to our 
agents and our policyholders. | 
select pertinent sales ideas that come 
across my desk and place them on 
our agency bulletin board—I have 
recently come to the decision that an 
easel separate from the bulletin 
board entitled “Sales Idea of the 
Week” would be more effective. 


We also have a “Silent Needler” 


.in our agency which consists of a 


large 5’x 10’ white board which 
hangs in the entrance of the agency 
quarters. The public does not see 
it but every agent has it staring at 
him as he enters or leaves the 
agency. After each agent’s name 
are fifty-two squares—one for each 
week of the year. A red star is 
pasted in the square for one app. a 
blue for two and a gold for three 
or more. Simple and mavhe gadget- 
like but it works, even to the point 
that a few of the less energetic fel- 
lows have asked that their names be 
taken off, a very healthy sign of the 
“Silent Needler’s” influence. Their 
names are still on. 


The Buckeye Battle 


We have an annual contest he- 
tween the six Ohio general agencies 
which we call the “Buckeye Battle.” 
The contest runs during June, July 
and August (the dull summer 
months) based on three factors— 
lives, volume, and percentage of 
quota. We take the top five winners 
of each agency for three days to 
some prominent resort mostly for 
relaxation. In recent years we have 
gone to Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
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White Sulphur Springs and similar 
places. This contest has been very 
effective. Whenever a good oppor- 
tunity presents itself we see that our 
agents get well placed publicity in 
local newspapers or in the form of 
letters to policyholders when they 
have made outstanding records. 


Security and Permanence 


Now on to the second fundamen- 
tal principle we attempt to follow, 
that of making every effort to give 
each agent a feeling of security and 
permanence. 

In the process of developing our 
men we encourage joint field work. 
It not only produces excellent results 
but knits our agency more closely 
together. A good portion of our 
business comes from a young agent 
bringing in a senior agent on a case 
or a senior agent bringing in another 
who is a specialist in a certain field. 

It’s the best way I know to up- 
grade an agent’s efforts. It beats 
the classroom all hollow and instills 
respect and appreciation for each 
other. When agents eagerly help 
each other it’s a sign of good morale. 

Incidentally I have no supervisor 
or assistant. Our supervision to a 
large extent is accomplished by fos- 
tering this joint field work. At 
least once a week I invite a small 
group, maybe three, four, or five, 
to lunch on a very informal basis. 
We try to mix it up between the 
new and established agents to ex- 
pose our newer boys to the succes- 
ful people in the agency. They both 
seem to like it. For example, I'll 
ask one of our leaders in the morn- 
ing if he has a date for lunch. If 
he is available I line up several 
others. 

I try to follow each prospective 
sale (literally live through it with 
our agents) until it is consummated 
one way or the other. This close 
interest makes them realize that the 
general agent really cares—it’s one 
of the best things that I do person- 
ally. It is a rule of our office never 
to place a home office declination 
letter in an agent’s mail box, to greet 
him like a bucket of cold water when 
he comes in the office. He is seen 
personally to discuss the case and 
determine what can be done to sal- 
vage it. This softens the blow a little 
and we believe is appreciated. 
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I visualize the agency leader as 
primarily a sales manager and 
attempt to do the things any good 
sales manager would do to keep his 
organization at a “top level perform- 
ance.” We try to keep our people 
in a sales atmosphere constantly. 
For example: 

1. We occasionally have joint meet- 
ings with other sales groups like 
National Cash Register—I.B.M.— 
Remington Rand, etc. I have be- 
come very well acquainted with most 
sales managers in our area through 
the Sales Executives’ Club so these 
meetings are easily arranged. We 


recently met with the National Cash 
Register Sales force on a Saturday 
morning to see Frank Bettger’s film. 
Incidentally, our boys get some nice 
leads and sales from these contacts. 
2. I always take several of our men 
to the regular Monday noon meet- 
ings of our Sales Executives’ Club. 
We usually have excellent speakers, 
and they seem to get a lot out of lis- 
tening to top salesmen and sales 
managers in other fields as well as 
our own. 

3. Most of our people belong to the 
Life Underwriter Trust Officers 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Council and regularly attend the 
monthly meetings. Our LUTOC 
has recently taken in attorneys and 
accountants as well as trust officers 
so we are making some very good 
friends among these groups. 

4. Also our agents are taking more 
and more of their clients to trust 
officers for counsel on their estate 
matters. It is beginning to come 
back to us in a very satisfactory 
way. 

5. We stimulate attendance at life 
underwriters meetings by paying 
two-thirds of the luncheon charge. 
When a good speaker comes along 
that I know well enough we often 
invite him to have breakfast with 
our agency. We get many excellent 
ideas from these very informal meet- 
ings. 

6. We subscribe to the welcome 
wagon service in the better residen- 
tial areas for our younger men. 

7. We have a good letter that goes to 
policyholders that move into our 
territory. For those men who do not 
have secretaries, our receptionist 
follows up the letter with a tele- 
phone call and arranges an appoint- 
ment. 


Accent the Positive 


It took me many years to realize 
that agency leaders can spend a lot 
of time discussing agents’ weak- 
nesses with them but I truly believe 
that the only thing we accomplish 
in these discussions is to convince 
an agent he has many weaknesses. 
As Judd Benson once said: “How 


much more pleasant and effective to 
talk with our men about their strong 
points—the particular techniques in 
which they excel. It is much more 
important to discover a man’s 
strengths and build them up than to 
talk to him continuously about his 
weaknesses which neither you nor 
he can do enough about to make any 
real difference.” 

We stress constantly the fact that 
if a salesman worries about not pro- 
ducing, he worries about the wrong 
thing. He is concerned about the 
fact he is not producing. Instead 
he must be led to believe the thing 
to be concerned about is that he is 
not doing the things necessary to 
produce. It is a waste of time to 
worry about not producing—to 
worry about not doing the things 
necessary to produce is sensible. For 
example : 

One of our younger men recently 
was worried about his production so 
I asked him to bring in his sales 
builder. In reviewing it we discov- 
ered he was not seeing enough new 
people—not making enough calls 
and all the usual things that go with 
a slump—so we set about to remedy 
the situation. We were focusing on 
doing the things necessary to pro- 
duce rather than just worry and 
talk about the lack of production. 

Our third principle is that of con- 
ducting ourselves and our offices so 
as to command the respect and win 
the enthusiastic loyalty of our men. 
What we want most in our agency 
is loyalty; loyalty to our company, 
to our agency, and to each other. It 
is vital to that all-important quality 
known as “good morale.” 


Sometime ago I asked one of our 
leading agents what agency morale 
meant to hitn. He said good morale 
is when you have a good office 
where there is a hard hitting, all- 
business atmosphere of excitement 
and activity—a keen competitive 
spirit and a positive enthusiastic 
front presented to the world—-a 
group who thoroughly believe in 
their product—their company and 
their agency leader. 

A general agent must sincerely 
have every man’s interest at heart 
and show by what he does that hie 
is genuinely interested in every- 
thing they are doing. He must be 
friendly, interested, affectionate, 
sympathetic, understanding, prod- 
ding—all of it genuine, sincere and 
honest. 

Every agent needs someone io 
spill out to; when he is in a slump 
he needs someone who can lift him 
up, raise his sights, encourage him 
and help him, or boot him in the 
pants if he needs it, and endorse /iis 
notes at the bank. 


The Kind of Person You Are 


We might simplify and say that 
the success of an agency depends 
more upon the kind of person you 
are than upon what methods you 
employ. The right kind of an 
agency leader will do these things 
naturally. “Treat your men as you 
would like to be treated under like 
circumstances,” is a pretty safe rule. 

It is good to ask ourselves peri- 
odically : 

a. Are we available when an agent 
(Continued on page 78) 
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NON-CANCELLABLE COVERAGES 


HE market for accident and 

health insurance providing 

indemnity for total disability 
can roughly be divided into three 
main categories based on the needs 
of the individual insured. 


Three Classes 


In the first class, we find the pro- 
fessional man, the self-employed and 
the owner of a small business. 
These people are highly compen- 
sated on the average, and as a re- 
sult, have the opportunity to build 
up cash reserves sufficiently large to 
carry them over disabilities of short 
duration. However, their income 
depends entirely upon their own 
effort and skill. It ceases almost 
immediately with the onset of dis- 
ability so that it is an urgent neces- 
sity with them to insure against any 
illness lasting for more than a few 
months. 

The second group consists of ex- 
ecutives and managers. This group, 
as a class, also has a high income. 
However, their livelihood depends 
to a large extent upon the organiza- 
tion with which they are connected 
and they usually have substantial 
protection against disabilities run- 
ning for a year or so through in- 
formal or formal salary continuation 
plans. There is, of course, an end to 
even the most generous of these, 
and for protection against really 
long term disability, the recourse 
must be made to insurance. 
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DAVID G. SCOTT 


Actuary, 
Continental Assurance Company 


The third group is made up of 
wage earners whose income termi- 
nates as soon as employment ceases. 
As a class, they have the smallest 
cash resources, and therefore, the 
greatest need for a contract which 
will pay benefits within a few days 
after the time disability commences. 
The impact of even a short layoff 
due to illness is a serious hazard 
even if the employee is covered un- 
der group accident and health insur- 
ance or by a compulsory state plan. 
The benefits from these ordinarily 
supply little more than amounts 
necessary for subsistence and are far 
less than the amount required to 
cover current needs. Few wage 
earners can make the adjustment re- 
quired by a drop in take home pay 
from $70 weekly to $25 or $40 
weekly. As a group, these people 
are, of course, just as vulnerable to 
long term illness as any other, but 
the immediate replacement of lost 
earnings is an acute hazard which 
has to be met first since it occurs 
most frequently. 

One need common to all workers 
is the necessity of providing for the 
costs of medical care entailed by the 
illness of the breadwinner of the 
family, since these costs occur at a 
time when the family income is cut. 
The expense of all but catastrophic 
illnesses of any other member of the 


family can be met somehow if earn- 
ings are unimpaired. The need to 
insure against the hazard of medical 
expense, hospitalization and surgery 
entailed by the illness of the family 
head ranks ahead of the necessity to 
cover the hazard for the family gen- 
erally. 


Tailored Benefits 


Traditionally, non-cancellable ac- 
cident and health insurance has been 
used to answer the needs of the first, 
or the first two, of the three groups 
mentioned. The benefits provided 
were tailored to meet the specifica- 
tions of this market. Writers of 
non-cancellable insurance took the 
position that Packard takes in the 
automobile field and tried to find 
its market among people who repre- 
sent 5% of the population. There 
were advantages in selling in this 
limited market. Expenses were gen- 
erally low because of the high aver- 
age premium per policy and because 
of the greater persistency of the 
business. Agents were inclined to 
seek out this class. Sales resistance 
was low because owners of business 
and professional men were well 
aware of the fact that they were de- 
pendent upon their own good health 
for their earnings and had the 
money to pay the premiums. In ad- 
dition, those that were in the medi- 
cal profession were familiar with the 
effects of long term disability. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Non-Cancellable—Continued 


At first, policies were generally 
renewable to age 60 or 65 but pro- 
vided lifetime incomes in thé event 
of disability. All subsidiary benefits 
were simply designed. They usu- 


ally consisted of a principal sum 


payment in the event of accidental 
death or dismemberment and hos- 
pital or surgical indemnities which 
bore a fixed relationship to the 
monthly indemnity. 

During the 30’s, many companies 
left the accident and health field 
because of their unhappy experience 


at that time. Those who remained 
in the field or who were the first 
to return to it issued policies with 
less generous benefits. Because the 
new coverages had what seemed to 
béyhigh premiums and because un- 


_derwriting was more selective, the 


insurers largely tried to find their 
market among the most select occu- 
pations. 

This view of the non-cancellable 
accident and health market still per- 
sists in the minds of many although 
it is no longer a true picture. In 
1950, the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association made a 
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study entitled “The Accident and 
Health Buyer.” It is based on an 
analysis of the issues of thirty-one 
companies during September, 1949 
and covers both cancellable and non- 
cancellable accident and health in- 
surance. This sample showed that 
53% of the adult working males 
who purchased non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health insurance in the 
data analyzed were wage earners. 
This proportion was not substan- 
tially different from the proportion 
found among buyers of cancellable 
accident and health insurance where 
58% were wage earners, nor was it 
different from the proportion found 
among buyers of life insurance 
where the figure was 60%. 


It is true that the study showed 
that non-cancellable accident and 
health insurance did have a higher 
proportion of professional people 
among its buyers—the proportion 
being 15% among non-cancellable 
accident and health buyers as com- 
pared with 10% among buyers of 
cancellable accident and health in- 
surance and 9% among buyers of 
life insurance. These figures would 
seem to indicate that there is basi- 
cally very little difference between 
the markets for each of these types 
of insurance and that it cannot be 
said that professional people are 
anything more than a small part of 
the total market for non-cancellable 
accident and health insurance. 


Association Insurance 


It should be noted that a large 
portion of this market is disappear- 
ing at the present time because of 
the tremendous growth of associa- 
tion insurance which has made it 
possible for the professional man 
to obtain large amounts of disability 
insurance through his local, state or 
national professional society. This 
insurance stands midway between 
cancellable and non-cancellable since 
it has a form of guarantee against 
individual cancellation. It appeals 
to the buyer since the approach is 
made through his profession. Pre- 
mium volume has grown and the 
types of coverage have been ex- 
tended during the past few years so 
it is now possible to purchase disa- 
bility insurance totaling around $1,- 
000 monthly, and with some of these 
benefits running for as long as ten 
years of disability. 
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If we ask ourselves, ‘““What por- 
tion of the market can non-can- 
cellable accident and health compa- 
nies reach?”’, we would find that 
according to the Accident and 
Health Buyers Study one out of 
every two accident and health poli- 
cies placed was non-cancellable in 
New England, whereas in the rest 
of the country about one out of 
every five was non-cancellable. This 
finding could be due in part to the 
nature of the data contained in the 
survey since the companies writing 
the most non-cancellable accident 
and health business are located in 
the New England States. It does, 
however, indicate that if agents and 
policies are available, it is not too 
optimistic to expect to supply a 
much greater portion of the accident 
and health needs than is now being 
done. There is, of course, good rea- 
son for trying to fill as many of the 
needs of the nation as possible since 
there is a philosophy current that if 
insurance companies cannot do the 
job, social insurance will have to 
take over. 


Current Forms 


We recently had reason to make 
a survey of the types of benefits 
currently being issued by twenty- 
two companies writing non-can- 
cellable accident and health in- 
surance. The study did not cover 
policies granting medical, hospital or 
surgical benefits only. The compa- 
nies mentioned issue practically all 
of the guaranteed renewable acci- 
dent and health insurance sold so 
that from this data we can perhaps 
get some idea as to how well the 
industry is tailoring policies to meet 
current needs. 

The forms currently being issued 
fall into three classes. The first, pro- 
vides long term disability with bene- 
fits running for 100 or 120 months. 
The second class, providing cover- 
age against medium term disability, 
gives benefits running for 48 to 60 
months. The last class provides 
such benefits for 12 to 36 months. 

Apparently, the companies writ- 
ing non-cancellable accident and 
health insurance have come into 
pretty close agreement as to what 
can be successfully sold in the mar- 
ket for long term renewable benefits. 
An analysis of the policy forms in 
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this class shows that there has been 
standardization to the point where 
we might say there is such a thing 
as a standard form of policy insur- 
ing against long term disability. 
This plan provides coverage to age 
65. During disability from illness it 
pays 120 months of benefits, except 
that no benefit will be paid after age 
65 unless disability occurs at age 
64, in which event the benefit will 
be continued for at least 12 months. 
Benefits resulting from disability 






















Cc. M. JOHNSON 
Mar. Roswell District Agency, 


Charles M. Johnson is a fine example of the 
great careers being built all over the country by 
Anico Combination representatives. He came with 
Anico as an agent on May 14, 1935. In 1937 he 
was promoted to district inspector. On February 
7, 1938, he was promoted to agency organizer. 
May 18, 1942, he was promoted to manager of 
the Roswell territory. During the decade since he 
has made it one of the most outstanding in the 
Company. A winner of the leader’s trophy and 
charter member of the President’s Club, Charles 
Johnson’s agency has furnished a number of 
managers for other district agencies. His record 
is one of the finest examples of the Anico 
career: You can grow with Anico. 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 
Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only when its agency force 


The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 


due to accident are for life or alter- 
natively, at the option of the insured 
for the same period as provided for 
illness. Eleven of the contracts were 
of this form or had very minor vari- 
ations from it. All of these forms 
were non-aggregate and none re- 
quired house confinement. 

Of the others, seven provided 
coverage to either age 60 or 65 with 
benefits payable for either 100 or 
120 months during disability result- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President Holland, Michigan Socie 
Franklin Life Insurance Company July 1, 1953 write 
Springfield, Illinois comp 
Dear O’B: comp 
Fifty years may seem a long time devoted to selling life insurance, all for the be pr 
Franklin Life Insurance Company and all in one locality. But 1 have enjoyed it, all if 
in fact I would rather sell than eat. I have been particularly happy during the is the 
last thirteen years in the work with my friend President Becker, and his 
associates. Few companies have presidents who have carried rate books and who 
know how to talk the language of the field men. He has been very generous 


with his help and he gives the men in the field credit for our wonderful growth. Psa 
office: 
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Looking back over fifty years, I can truthfully say that those were the horse and prepa 
buggy days. I would hire a horse and drive out into the country for several grour 
days. I also rode a bicycle when weather was good. In the winter I walked. The 

Frequently I encountered people who had religious objections to life insurance. mittes 


When I first came with the Company in July, 1903, we made a special effort to 

sell a million a year but now we sell that much in a day. That’s because we have 
something wonderful to sell, especially our four exclusive contracts. Ninety per cent 
of my business is written on our special plans. Again thanks to the management. 
Furthermore, the Company is selling in so many more states and is so much better 
known and is growing so fast, that it is much easier to sell. | have sold more business 
between the ages of sixty-five and seventy-five than during the previous ten years. 


I’m proud of our renewal rate, (consistently better than 90%) and I’m proud questi 
that I never wrote a policy in another company. Our Company has paid millions in Ji 
to the people of this community—and all of them are my friends. et 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS fre 1m 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 c t 

One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Compamies in America ae 
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Over a Billion Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars of Insurance in Force his pe 


tions 


I wish I could live it all over, for the next fifty years 
—with the friendly Franklin, of course. 
W. J. Olive 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY SURVEY 


STUDY of twenty-five years 

of C.L.U. was undertaken in 

conjunction with the Silver 
Anniversary program of the Ameri- 
can College for the purpose of secur- 
ing many types of information about 
C.L.U.s along vocational, avoca- 
tional and personal lines. Since 
such a complete survey of C.L.U.s 
had never previously been under- 
taken by the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, it was hoped that a true and 
complete picture of those who have 
completed the C.L.U. program could 
be presented and made available to 
all interested parties. This report 
is the result of these efforts. 


Questionnaire Prepared 


As an initial step in this project, 
officers of various companies and 
institutional organizations were re- 
quested to suggest specific questions 
they would like to have answered 
in regard to those who have under- 
taken the C.L.U. program. From 
the questions and ideas thus gained 
a preliminary questionnaire was 
prepared. It was tested with small 
groups in March and April, 1952. 
The results of this sampling per- 
mitted the preparation of the final 
questionnaire form which was mailed 
in June, 1952 to 4,012 C.L.U.s 
who could be contacted at the time. 
It did not go to those persons who 
had completed all five examinations 
but who had not yet met the ex- 
perience requirements for receiving 
the designation. The latter persons 
were excluded since the survey was 
for the purpose of gaining factual 
data on C.L.U.s. 

The questionnaire was six pages 
in length and involved forty ques- 
tions with multiple parts to each. It 
covered the activities of the C.L.U. 
from the time he first considered 
C.L.U, study until the time of com- 
pleting the questionnaire. It covered 
his personal characteristics, the posi- 
tions he had held, his company as- 
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sociation, his income status, his pro- 
duction, his preparation for the 
examinations, and his evaluation of 
the C.L.U. program. 


At the time the tabulation of the 
data was undertaken, 3,416 com- 
pleted questionnaires had been re- 
turned. This was a return of 85.3 
per cent and is a significant figure. 
Not only is it a tribute to the C.L.U. 
and recognition of his interest in 
the program but it adds an unusual 
degree of authenticity to the sample. 

From the time the first examina- 
tions were given in June, 1928 until 
the present, 4,786 persons have suc- 
cessfully completed the C.L.U. ex- 
amination series. Although the com- 
pleters vary in age, in life insurance 
experience, in type of position held, 
in educational background, in am- 
bition, and in other personal char- 
acteristics, they do tend to have 
one basic characteristic in regard to 
their persistency in the life insur- 
ance business. A very high percent- 
age of them make life insurance their 
life-time career. 

The findings on what has hap- 
pened to the 4,786 persons who have 
completed the C.L.U. examinations 
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indicate that 88.3 per cent of the 
total group are still active in life 
insurance. Since 255 of the 562 in- 
active persons are either deceased, 
retired or disabled, it is apparent 
that only 307 of the 4,786 C.L.U. 
completers (6.4 per cent) have left 
the business except for reasons of 
death or disability. This reflects a 
persistency of 93.6 per cent over the 
twenty-five-year period. 


Personal Characteristics 


“Who gets to be a C.L.U.?” 
“What are his personal character- 
istics?” These are questions often 
asked and about which some data 
is now available. 


Typically, the C.L.U. in 1952 was 
45.5 years of age, male, married, 
had one or two children, owned 
$50,000 of life insurance, attended 
religious services, was a member 
of the American Society of C.L.U.s 
and National Association of Life 
Underwriters, attended two service 
clubs or other organizations more 
or less regularly, and within the 
preceding five years had held office 
in two or three organizations (re- 
ligious, insurance, service club, etc. ) 
In addition, the C.L.U. entered life 
insurance sales work because he 
thought it offered better opportunity 
for increased earnings. 


In regard to the age distribution 
of C.L.U.s, less than 4 per cent were 
under age 30 and 25.8 per cent were 
between ages 30-40. There were 
39.2 per cent between ages 40-50, 
and 20.7 per cent were over age 50. 

C.L.U.s were male (98.1 per 
cent). There were 95.8 per cent 
who were married and the spouses 
of 7.6 per cent were employed. As 
to the size of the C.L.U.’s family, 
28.8 per cent had no children, 15.8 
per cent had one child, 34.3 per 
cent had two children, 16.8 per 
cent had three, and the remaining 
4.3 per cent had four or more. Five 
C.L.U.s had nine or more children 
which is where the counting stopped ! 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Survey—Continued 


The C.L.U.s attend religious serv- 
ices; 71 per cent of them indicated 
they attend more or less regularly. 

The C.L.U. supports insurance 

groups by membership and has quali- 
fied for membership in production 
clubs and organizations. There are: 
84.3 per cent who are members of 
the American Society of C.L.U.s, 
82.4 per cent who are members of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 
39.9 per cent who have qualified for 
the National Quality Award, and 
32.2 per cent who are members of 
their company’s top production club. 
Membership in the latter organiza- 
tions is based in part on field produc- 
tion. Since only 35.9 per cent of the 
C.L.U.s are classified as underwrit- 
ers, it is to be expected that member- 
ship in these organizations will not 
be as great as in the aforementioned 
organizations. Million Dollar Round 
Table membership is held by 8.7 per 
cent of the group. 

The number of service clubs or 
other organizations in which C.L.U.s 
participated varied from zero to more 
than nine. Approximately two-thirds 
of the C.L.U.s attended more or less 
regularly the meetings of one to three 
such organizations. Only 3.1 per 
cent participated in six or more and 





INCREASED POPULARITY 


There was a substantial increase in 
the number of C.L.U. examinations 
given this year compared to 1952. 
This June nearly 3,000 people took 
one or more examinations. All told, 
approximately bong examinations 
were given. These figures represent 
an increase over last year of 15% in 
the number of people taking the 
exams and of 18% in the number of 
exams given. 

Dr. Davis W. Gregg, Dean of the 
American College, points out that 
“an interesting fact about these 1953 
figures is the indication that many of 
the ‘old-timers’ (people who started 
the C.L.U. program and then quit 
before they were finished), are now 
picking up where they left off several 
years ago." 

The number of new C.L.U. candi- 
dates registering with the College this 
year for the first time (about 1,300) 
has surpassed the number in last year's 
Silver Anniversary Class. 
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18.5 per cent did not participate in 
any with any degree of regularity. 
Directly related to participation 
in these community and insurance 
activities is the leadership given to 
these organizations by C.L.U.s. The 
question relating to holding an office 
in organizations within the preceding 
five years involved all types (reli- 
gious, insurance, service clubs, etc.). 
A total of 61.7 per cent held office in 
one to three organizations, 7.1 per 
cent have held an office in six or 


As a leader in the non-cancellable 


disability field, we invite comparisons of benefits . . 


.. Of service. 


. of premiums 


But we especially welcome your attention to 


the manner in which we treat the policyholder. 


more, and 11.6 per cent of the 
C.L.U.s did not hold an office. 

The final personal characteristics 
to be considered is the “‘one most im- 
portant reason for entering life in- 
surance sales work.” The C.L.U. 
was given seven choices and the re- 
sults are presented in the following 
table. Except for 38.9 per cent of 
the C.L.U.s having entered life in- 
surance sales work because they 
thought it offered a better opportu- 
nity for increased earning, no other 
reason was particularly significant. 


MOST IMPORTANT REASON 
FOR ENTERING LIFE INSUk- 
ANCE SALES WORK 

Reason Per cent 
Out of a job &4 
Wanted to get into sales 
work &8 
Thought it offered better 
opportunity for increased 
earnings 
Wasn't satisfied in present 
position 
Knew life underwriter and 
thought would like work 
Because of determined re- 
cruiting efforts 
None of the above 


Total 
Note: Based on 2,392 replies. 


The purpose of considering the 
positions of C.L.U.s is several-fold. 
An analysis of the positions held by 
C.L.U.s at the time they undertook 
the C.L.U. program indicates the 
areas from which the program has 
drawn its greatest number of candi- 
dates in the past and the segment of 
the life insurance population for 
which the program has had its great- 
est attraction. Secondly, by studying 
both the positions held when under- 
taking C.L.U. work and the positions 
held in 1952 any trends in regard to 
the C.L.U. changing position after 
receiving his designation are brought 
to light. Finally, certain aspects of 
the survey relating to income and 
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production can be more extensively 
and accurately analyzed by consider- 
ing them on the basis of original or 
1952 positions held. In the remain- 
ing chapters, the data will be referred 
to position when there is a signifi- 
cant variation within positions from 
the normal pattern found for all 
C.L.U.s. 
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Disability Income 


MAKES “LIFE” 


Easier To Sell 


Prospects listen . . . when you talk dis- 
ability income. U. S. Life’s non-cancellable 


DISABILITY INCOME RIDER with life 


insurance will: 























(1) Make bigger LIFE sales. . . easier. 
(2) Produce more commission dollars. 


(3) Bring you better referred leads. 


The DISABILITY INCOME RIDER pro- 
vides $10 a month per $1,000—up to $250 
a month income. It’s for men 18-50 and 
non-cancellable! Call your U. S. Life 
agency or write home office for complete 
information. 
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There is a trend for the ordinary the designation?” The answer seems 


he POSITIONS OF C.L.U.s 
ics Position Start 1952 
n- Underwriter—combi- 
n- nation 77 34 
U. Underwriter — ordi- 
e- nary 48.6 32.5 
ng Managerial — com- 
of bination 5.8 6.5 
in- Manager or general 
ey agent—ordinary agency 7.7 23.3 
fu- Assistant manager or 
ler supervisor—ordinary 
nt. agency 120 8&3 
Home office 6.1 9.0 
)N Other } 11.9 17.0 
R- codimty> dead 
Total 100.0 100.0 
ent 
& 4 Note: Based on 3,416 replies. 
‘Within this group is included brokers, part- 
time underwriters, group representatives, teachers, 
> students, consultants, trust officers, miscellaneous 
&.8 positions and those not in life insurance at that 
time. 
&.9 As is shown in the table, there has 
been a shift in the positions of 
8.0 C.L.U.s between the time when un- 
dertaking C.L.U work and 1952. 
&.7 Approximately one-half of the 
C.L.U.s were ordinary underwriters 
9.1 when undertaking their study but 
8.1 in 1952 only about one-third (32.5 
— per cent) were in that capacity. This 
0.0 decrease is to a large extent offset 
by the increase of C.L.U.s in field 
agency management positions—now 
the about one-third as compared to one- 
id fifth when undertaking C.L.U. work. 
old. . : 
1s Both at the time when undertaking 
aid C -L.U. work and in 1952, about two- 
the thirds of all C.L.U.s were in ordinary 
ao agencies in some capacity. 
aft. There has been a decrease in the 
+ of number of C. L. U.s connected with 
rw combination agencies (13.5 per cent 
aa, to 9.9 per cent), an increase in 
ving C.L.U.s in home offices (6.1 per cent 
der- to 9.0 per cent) and an increase in 
fons “other” positions (11.9 per cent to 
dto 17.1). The increase in the latter 
fter group can be explained in part by 
ught the number who have left life in- 
a surance since attaining their designa- 
anil tion along with a small increase in 
wely the number of brokers, part-time 
der- underwriters, group representatives 


and teachers. 
General agents and managers of 


ul or 


lain- 
wrell ordinary agencies showed the great- 
nifi- est persistency in their position from 


the time they started C.L.U. work. 
In 1952 there were 66.5 per cent still 
in the same position. 


from 
> all 
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underwriter to go into neld agency 
management work; 29.1 per cent 
went into such a position during the 
period from start of C.L.U work to 
1952 with all but two-tenths of one 
per cent going into ordinary agency 
management. Another trend is for a 
greater proportion of those persons 
in field management than in other 
positions to move into the home 
office. 

Another question in regard to 


this change in position is, “Does this 
apparent change in position take 
place relatively soon after attaining 


to be “No,” for 76.5 per cent of the 
C.L.U.s did not change their type 
of work (e.g., underwriter to man- 
ager, underwriter to home office, 
teacher to underwriter) within two 
years after receiving the C.L.U. 
designation. Managers and under- 
writers in combination agencies re- 
flect the greatest change in position 
during the first two years, and the 
general agent or manager of an or- 
dinary agency reflects the least 
change in position during this same 
period. 









(To be continued) 
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MR. AGENCY BUILDER:— 
You'll never know what Fortune your Future holds until You see 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Fall Down Step Held Accidental 
Death by Illinois Supreme Court. 


The insured, Oliver Yates, had a 
policy of insurance with the defend- 
ant, Bankers Life & Casualty Com- 
pany, insuring, among other things, 
against loss of life effected through 
accidental means. His mother, 
Christena Yates, was the beneficiary 
of the policy which paid the sum of 
$2,000 if the death were accidental. 

In November of 1948 Oliver Yates 
entered the home of Lloyd Richard- 
son, a total stranger, coming into 
the Richardson living room with 
his hands extended and open. Yates 
had been physically disabled since he 
was eight years of age, being par- 
alyzed on his entire left side, with 
his left leg shorter than his right 
leg, making him limp considerably. 
His left eye did not open and shut 
well, he was hard of hearing and 
had difficulty in speaking. Despite 
these handicaps he was gainfully 
employed, married and a father. 

Richardson turned Yates around 
and rather gently pushed him out 
the front door onto the front porch, 
which was approximately six inches 
lower than the floor of the living 
room. From the porch there was a 
single wooden step onto the cement 
sidewalk. Richardson reopened the 
living room door a few moments 
after he pushed Yates out and saw 
him lying on his back on the cement 
sidewalk with his feet on the porch 
step. Richardson attempted to re- 
vive Yates but failed and Yates was 
pronounced dead upon arrival at 
the hospital a few minutes later. 
death being caused by the fall from 
the norch to the sidewalk. 

The defendant insurance company 
denied liability and the plaintiff. 
Yates’ mother, the beneficiary of 
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the policy, filed suit thereon. The 
Supreme Court stated that to re- 
cover on the insurance policy, plain- 
tiff-beneficiary must establish that 
the death of the insured resulted 
solely from bodily injuries caused 
by accidental means. 

The term “accidental means” has 
been defined as follows: “If an act is 
performed with the intention of ac- 
complishing a certain result, and if, 
in the attempt to accomplish that 
result, another result, unintended 
and unexpected, and not the rela- 
tional and probable consequence of 
the intended act, in fact, occurs, 
such unintended result is deemed to 
be caused by accidental means.” 

The court in applying this law 
to the facts in the instant case found 
that clearly the decedent’s tripping 
backwards and his ultimate skull 
fracture were both unexpected and 
unforeseen. They were not antici- 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great American Reserve Insurance Co. 


pated by the deceased or by Richard- 
son when he pushed Yates through 
the doorway. The one step to the 
porch and one step to the sidewalk 
presented no ominous hazard which 
might reasonably foreshow a fatal 
injury. 

Defendant further contends that 
injury and resulting death were the 
natural and probable results of the 
insured’s own misconduct. The 
court however states that it is evi- 
dent that from the deceased’s be- 
wildered conduct the inference can- 
not be drawn in any way that it 
was an aggressive action on his part 
that precipitated the injury. The 
court awards the benefits under the 
policy to the plaintiff beneficiary. 
(1 CCH Life Cases (2d) 133) 
Yates v. Bankers Life & Casualty 
Co. 

Counsel : 
Pree & Pree 
for appellant 
Gillespie, Burke & Gillespie 
Frederick H. Stone 
for appellee. 


Springfield, Ill. 


Policy Lapsed for Non-Payment of 
Premiums Despite Letter Written by 
Son of Insured. 


In July 1946, the defendant, Dur- 
ham Life Insurance Co., issued a 
life insurance policy on the life of 
Iohn Strigas in the amount of $2,500. 
Premiums were paid until July 13, 
1949 when the quarterly premium 
was not paid and on August 13, 
1949 the insurance policy lapsed, 
subject to its non-forfeiture provi- 
sions which are as follows: 

“1. Cash Surrender Value. Pay the 

cash value of the policy on the 

written request of the insured and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


surrender of the policy within three 
months from date of lapse; or 

2. Automatic Paid-up Insurance. 
Without any action on the part of 
the insured, the company will con- 
tinue on the policy as a nonpartici- 
pating paid-up life policy for the 
amount as provided therein; or 

3. Extended Insurance. The com- 
pany, upon written request of the 
insured within three months from 
the date of lapse, will continue the 
face amount of the policy as non- 
participating term insurance from 
the date to which premiums have 
been paid for the term set out in 
the policy.” 

The insured went to Greece in 
June of 1949, expecting to return 
in November of that year but did 
not do so- until the latter part of 
February or early in March, 1950, 
and he died subsequently on March 
28, 1950. The insured, while ab- 
sent, wrote his son requesting him to 
advise the defendant insurance com- 
pany to hold his policy. Thereafter, 
in response to a letter from the 


You get these benefits with Capitol Life: 
e Attractive commissions — Bonuses 
Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. 


e@ Sales training and sales aids 
Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. 


Durham Life Insurance Company 
the son wrote the following letter: 
“My father has gone to Europe 
since June and I am expecting him 
to return in November, please hold 
his insurance until he returns. He 
will settle with you then. 

/s/ George J. Strigas.” 

The judgment in the lower court 
was for the insurance company. 

The upper court holds that the 
letter written by the son, on which 
the insurance company took no ac- 
tion, did not constitute a request 
for extended term insurance under 
the provisions of the policy. It was 
nothing more than a request for an 
additional time in which to pay the 
premium or premiums that would 
fall due while the insured was on 
his trip to Greece. The court states 
that a request to hold does not equal 
a request to convert or change. 

A conversion of the policy pur- 
suant to the provisions of the, third 
option would have constituted a 
complete settlement of all obliga- 
tions of the insured with respect 
to the premium and the policy 
would have been paid up for its face 


amount. The burden was on the 
beneficiary to show that the policy 
was in force or converted, and hav- 
ing failed to do so, the court sus- 
tained the trial court’s judgment 
for the insurer. Strigas et al. v. 
Durham Life Ins. Co. (1 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 86. North Carolina 
Supreme Court.) 
Counsel : 
Hines & Boren, Jorden & Wright 
for plaintiffs, appellants 
I. O. Brady, Hudgins & Adams 
for defendant, appellee. 


HUEBNER RETIRES 


rR. SOLOMON S. HUEBNER, who 
ij stacaee the organization of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers and the American Institute 
for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, announced his retirement at 
the end of June as professor of in- 
surance at the Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Hueb- 
ner, who conducted the first college 
insurance course, was a teacher for 
49 years. 


“HERE'S HOW BORDERLINE 
RISKS ARE HANDLED 
AT CAPITOL LIFE 


The Home Office demonstrates considerable 
confidence in my judgment on borderline risks. 
Their confidence in me makes my sales job 


easier.” 


ROY W. GRIFFIN, Agency Manager 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 


in your area, write: 


THOMAS F. DALY II, Vice President 


and Director of Agencies 
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e@ Prompt underwriting service 

A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces. 
e@ Exclusive contracts 

Complete line of policies with competitive rates. 
Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 15 Western States. 
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BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“TO SELL IS TO BELIEVE,” says Kan- 
sas City’s Robert E. Mathews, 
thirty-four years an insurance pro- 
ducer. “Believe in yourseli—the job 
you are doing. Believe in your sub- 
ject, your advice, your service, the 
pleasure and comfort you bring peo- 
ple. Believe—and others feel some- 
thing of what you feel. Believe— 
and, from the very beginning, there’s 
a place in selling for you. 


self and his wife and children. That’s 
why you pay his medical bills, send 
him a weekly income during disabil- 
ity, make certain that he will be able 
to enjoy the pleasures of a comfort- 
able retirement—or, in the event of 
his untimely death, stand in his place 
with the food, clothing and shelter 
required by his family. 

“That’s where business was in 
1919; that’s where it is today.” 





“The taste for selling, like that for 
sour pickles or green olives, is ac- 
quired. The only way to gain ex- 
perience is to have it. Your greatest 
problem is to be your own boss, a 
challenge some persons cannot meet. 
Your greatest reward is, similarly, 
to be your own boss; to live a com- 
plete life. 

“Of all sales careers, insurance is 
unique in that you can select the kind 
of person with whom you wish to do 
business. A modest capital is suf- 
ficient in order to get started. There 
is no forced retirement age. Your 
company’s salaried personnel always 
help you improve your service. That 
keeps your clients friendly. Within 
a few years, your ever-expanding 
clientele is developed for new busi- 
ness and renewals. This business is 
all yours, for long term monetary 
gain as well as for a significant con- 
tribution to your community’s econ- 
omy. 

“What does an insurance ‘pros- 
pect’ want? Basically, he wants his 
earning power guaranteed—for him- 
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PITY THE PooR Boss! Most of us are 
moved by the subject of ‘employee 
welfare,” but we seem to spare pre- 
cious few thoughts for employer 
welfare. Well, according to John 
Whitehouse of New York, that’s 
why you have business and key man 
accident insurance. 


CRO 


“THREE STEPS lead to success in sell- 
ing life insurance: find prospect, 
make sale, and service customer so 
well he’ll buy more from you. 
“Prospecting is no longer the 
problem it once was because almost 
everyone considers life insurance a 
necessity. Today’s principal concern 


is with the sale of the proper form 
and adequate coverage. 

“When you analyze the market 
and realize that nearly seventy-five 
percent of our sales cover persons 
forty years of age or under, you will 
appreciate the significance of your 
contribution, as salesmen, to Amer- 
ica’s future security.”—Louis R. 
Lyman, secretary, life department, 
The Travelers, Hartford. 


CRO 

“OWE” OR “OwN’’—Life insurance 
can mean the difference, points out 
casualty manager E. J. Gallagher of 
Jacksonville. Life insurance, he 
says, is the one certain way of own- 
ing money. “When a joker tells you 
he can take that same money and get 
a quicker and larger return, tell him 
he’s absolutely right—provided (1) 
he knows when and where to in- 
vest the money, (2) he has the time 
to devote to its investment, (3) he is 
lucky enough to invest it profitably, 
(4) he lives long enough to do it 
all.” 


CRO 

“IT IS A SCIENTIFIC FACT,” says man- 
ager Edwin L. Connell of Nashville, 
“that you can put a frog in a pan of 
water, put the pan over a burner, 
and the frog will allow himself to be 
boiled alive without trying to hop 
out. The increase in heat is so grad- 
ual that he doesn’t recognize his 
predicament until it’s too late to do 
him any good. So it is, too, with the 
passing of time—relentless, inexor- 
able.” He perceives a moral: Half 
of 1953 has passed, and there are 
only six more months to attain your 
goal. 

1953’s BEsT BET: Insure the Number 
One business asset—brains. 








KOREA HELD WAR 


N May 20, 1953, the United 
(sates District Court for the 
Southern District of California 
found in favor of the insurer in an 
action brought to recover double in- 
demnity benefits, the insured having 
been killed in action in Korea. The 
insured was inducted into the mili- 
tary service of the United States on 
January 17, 1951 and was killed by 
enemy small arms fire on August 31, 
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1951. The double indemnity clause 
excepted death while the insured 
was “in the military, naval or air 
forces of any country at war.” 

The court pointed out that the 
primary issue was one of fact: “‘Is 
the conflict now raging in Korea a 
‘war’ within the meaning of the in- 
surance policy ?” 

The Court reviewed many of the 
decisions bearing on what constitutes 
“war” and took the opposite view of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 
the Beley and Harding cases ( peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari now before 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States) stating that what the parties 
intended at the time of the making 
of the contract was not that the term 
“war” be used in its strict, legal sense 
but that it be given its common un- 
derstanding or meaning. The court 
further stated: “We doubt very 
much if there is any question in the 
minds of the majority of the people 
of this country that the conflict now 
raging in Korea can be anything but 
war. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Since publication of the June issue, 

the following companies have ex- 
panded as indicated: 
Columbus National (Ga.) in South 
Carolina; Crown Life (Can.) in 
Pennsylvania ; First National 
(Ariz.) in Tennessee; Girardian 
(Texas) in Alabama, Alaska, Colo- 
rado, Georgia and Kansas; Globe 
Life and Accident (Okla.) in Kan- 
sas; Great Fidelity (Indiana) in 
Kentucky; Life and Casualty 
(Tenn.) in California; Manhattan 
(N.Y.) in Delaware; Mutual Life 
(Va.) in North Carolina; National 
Home (Mo.) in Kentucky and Min- 
nesota ; National Old Line ( Ark.) in 
Nevada; North American (Canada) 
in Pennsylvania ; Occidental (Calif. ) 
in South Carolina; Palmetto State 
(S. Car.) in Georgia; Republic Na- 
tional (Texas) in Tennessee ; South- 
ern Life (N. Car.) in Kentucky ; 
Union National (Nebr.) in Utah; 
United Services (D.C.) in Mary- 
land; Universe Life (Nevada) in 
Utah, Wyoming. 

The following Companies have 
withdrawn from Indiana: Commer- 
cial Life (Arizona) ; Girard (Texas) 
and Southern States (Texas). 





CURB ON SALES TO 
SERVICEMEN 


EW REGULATIONS have been is- 
Nive by the Defense Department 
governing the sale of life insurance 
on military reservations. Referring 
to the fact that earlier regulations 
have not “adequately protected mili- 
tary personnel” and in recognition 
of the severe criticism of supervision 
of life insurance solicitation on mili- 
tary installations, the directive es- 
tablishes standards to which a com- 
pany must adhere in its sales to 
servicemen. 

Policies offered to military per- 
sonnel on installations must have 
reserves at least equal to C.S.O. 
3144%, and must have nonforfeiture 
values as large as C.S.O. minimum 
values. Exclusions and restrictions 
are to be indicated on the face of the 
policy. All literature regarding par- 
ticipating policies must state that 
dividends are estimates and are not 
guaranteed. Agents must leave with 
the applicant and the unit insurance 
officer certain prescribed informa- 
tion identifying the company and 
the nature of the contract. 

Because of complaints that men 
undergoing basic training have been 
sold commercial policies before they 
were fully aware of the nature of 
their government benefits, sales to 
such men are prohibited. No service- 
man can solicit commercial insur- 
ance. All companies selling on a 
military reservation must furnish a 
notarized letter signed by their pres- 
ident or vice-president listing all 
policies offered, together with form 
numbers. 

The Defense Department direc- 
tive acknowledged suggestions for 
other means of protecting the in- 
terests of servicemen. The depart- 
ment decided that companies and 
agents should not be required to be 
licensed in the state in which the 
installation was located, whether or 
not all rights had been ceded to the 
federal government, since, it said, 
this would not insure maximum pro- 
tection of servicemen. The depart- 
ment also rejected for the present 
the suggestion that sales of commer- 
cial life insurance on military reser- 
vations be entirely banned, wishing 
to await the effect of the less- 
stringent directive. ( Directive Num- 
ber D-8028, May 27, 1953.) 
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OPERATING BUDGETS 


UDGETS are usually con- 

sidered as something that only 

big companies can operate. 
We know so much about budgets and 
do so little about applying that 
knowledge that it is a surprise that 
so much interest is evidenced in the 
subject. The word “budget” comes 
from the French word, bougette, 
meaning “‘a bag or its contents.’ The 
chancellor of the exchequer in mak- 
ing his financial report to the gov- 
erning body would take his report 
out of his bougette (carrying case). 
Soon, people began to refer to the 
contents of the bag, i.e., the report to 
the. government, as the bougette— 
this was finally shortened to budget 
and has continued to be used as any 
estimate of income and expense. The 
master budget refers to the over-all 
coordinated budget, whereas there 
are many subordinate budgets deal- 
ing with various details of the master 
budget. 


It was not until 1921 that a Bureau 
of the Budget was established in the 
Federal government. In the govern- 
ment, budgeting refers principally to 
the estimate of how much will be 
spent in order to establish the tax 
level—the anticipated expenditure 
precedes and gives rise to the tax. In 
industry, we estimate our income 
first and then cut our cloth (expendi- 
tures) to fit the pattern (income). 
If we didn’t, we wouldn’t stay in 
business very long. Of course, the 
government has a rich uncle (Sam) 
which permits certain latitudes not 
enjoyed by the private business man. 
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Budgeting is advanced thinking, 
and budgets give a preview of future 
operations based on a set of condi- 
tions as they exist today or as they 
(conditions) will be affected by an- 
ticipated changes. One of manage- 
ment’s really difficult jobs is to con- 
trol the operations without making 
all the decisions. Budgeting is one 
of the most valuable means of control 
because it establishes a format or 
plan of operation—sets the policies 
of accomplishment—provides the 
means of comparison of actual and 
anticipated results—and permits cor- 
rection whenever necessary. Here 
is one of the few management devices 
that can be participated in by 
the entire organization (supervisory 
staff) and yet controlled by top- 
management. 


We estimate our income first 


Month by month, estimated re- 
sults under a budget plan are com- 
pared with actual results, and if cor- 
rective measures are required, they 
can be made within a relatively short 
period. Differences should be in- 
vestigated in order to determine 
whether they are controllable or un- 
controllable. Favorable differences 
(those that improve operating re- 
sults) should receive the same at- 
tention and investigation as do un- 
favorable differences (those that in- 
crease expenses or decrease reve- 
nue). Some companies fail to look 
into variations whenever operating 
results actually exceed the antici- 
pated. 


Whenever the basic conditions, 
upon which a budget is prepared, 
change, the budget should be re- 
vised in order to reflect the change. 
As a matter of fact, one of the ad- 
vantages of having formalized 
(planned) budgets is to have a 
means by which _ contemplated 
changes can be projected in orcer 
to appraise their affect in relation- 
ship to other factors. Budgeting 
requires planning. I rather suspect 
that it is the planning which makes 
it a valuable control report. 
device, procedure, or technique 
which occasions a thorough anal- 
ysis of operations has merit. From 
analysis, which brings out facts, 
comes improvement, provided the 
facts are carefully studied. ‘The 
basis of scientific management is the 
obtaining of facts—analysis of facts 
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TRIPLE SAVINGS 


Insurance companies are making sub- 
stantial savings three ways with shelf 
fling and, consequently, increasing 
their filing efficiency. These three-way 
savings are made in money, space and 
time. 

Here is what an executive of a 
prominent New England insurance 
company told his audience about shelf 
filing at a meeting of insurance men. 

“Open-shelf filing has been used by 
our company since 1939. The cost of 
our open-shelf files is approximately 
50% of the cost of file cabinets on a 
per filing-inch basis. We have not had 
one penny of upkeep cost since their 
installation. 

“Our shelves are arranged niné 
high. A girl of average height can pull 
and file back on the first eight shelves 
without using a ladder. We have a 
30-inch aisle space and with this ar- 
rangement we have realized a gain of 





RESULT FROM SHELF FILING 


58% in filing inches over our previous 
seven-drawer file cabinets. 

“From the standpoint of efficiency, 
there is no comparison between filing 
folders on shelves and filing folders 
in cabinets. When we originally stud- 
ied this problem we found that most of 
a girl’s time was spent in opening and 
shutting the file drawers. By actual 
time study we found that pulling fold- 
ers from the shelves was 53% faster 
and is strictly a one-hand operation.” 

There are the facts, backed up with 
14 years of experience. Here is the 
score: 

Saving in cost 50% 
Saving in space 58% 
Saving in time 53% 

Shelf filing can be the answer to 
your overcrowded, ever-expanding 
files. Send the coupon for further de- 
tailed facts on shelf filing. Check 
LB 663. 





TOP PRODUCERS INCREASE 
SALES WITH KARDEX 
INSURANCE BOOKFOLD 





Successful insurance agents know the 
secret of selling is to give valuable 
service. The Kardex Insurance Estate 
Analysis bookfold has been expressly 
designed to enable the life insurance 
agent to give valuable service to every 
genuine prospect. When presented to 
the prospect it gives him a complete 
analysis of his lifetime financial plan 
in clear, understandable form. Every 
angle is covered. On the right hand 
side, in visible Kardex pockets, your 


prospect’s present policies are analyzed 
individually and in summary. A quick 
glance shows him his current position 
on premiums, retirement values and 
cash values. Real estate, stocks and 
bonds may be listed also. “Estate Graph 
and Summary of Benefit” cards reveal in 
chart form the contrast between present 
coverage and that recommended. 

The left side, covered by a protec- 
tive flap, holds your detailed, written 
recommendations. It dramatizes visu- 
ally for the prospect why he needs 
more coverage. He can study and 
weigh carefully your written reasons 
for improving his insurance position. 

Kardex Life Insurance Estate Anal- 
ysis bookfolds are attractively bound 
in red morocco grain imitation leather 
—but available in lots of 100 or more 
in blue, black, brown or green. 

Hinged correspondence flap on left 
covers 8%” x 11” sheets without fold- 
ing. On the right are 15 Kardex 8” x 
5” pockets, each with 4” transparent 
margin. Check KD 152 on the coupon 
for further details. 


WHY IT PAYS TO CHOOSE THE 
PRINTING CALCULATOR WITH 
HIGH-SPEED ACCURACY 


More and more insurance companies 
are finding that the Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator speeds the prepa- 
ration of insurance records. The bal- 
anced performance cf the Printing 
Calculator gives you top-speed figur- 
ing. Short-cut multiplication and au- 
tomatic division are combined with 
high-speed listing, addition and sub- 
traction. 

When figuring cancellations, policy 
loans, endorsements, you do each prob- 
lem only once...the proof is on the 
printed tape!—evidence of accuracy 
for every step of the problem. You can 
clip the printed tape to work sheets or 
reports as a permanent record. 

Get full details on fast, accurate 
preparation of insurance records in 
free folder AC 542. 


IF FIRE BROKE OUT RIGHT NOW 
WOULD YOUR RECORDS 
BE SAVED? 


Contrary to popular belief, about one- 
half of all office fires happen during 
business hours—when valuable records 
are in use and most vulnerable. 

For instance, your tabulating cards 
are a highly important part of your 
records. Give them certified protection 
in a Remington Rand Tabulating Card 
Safe-File “60”. In the event of fire 
during business hours—if the file is in 
use—a clerk merely closes the drawers 
and makes a prompt exit. Your records 
are completely protected as quickly as 
you can blink an eye. This is the safe- 
file certified by the Safe-Cabinet Lab- 
oratory and the Safe Manufacturers 
National Association to provide one 
hour of security in a fire hot enough 
to melt metal. 

Most important, you get this pro- 
tection for your cards with every file 
feature of the famous “Aristocrat” 
line retained in the Safe-File “60”. 

The Remington Rand Safe-File “60” 
can be supplied to handle 5 x 3, 6 x 4, 
and 8 x 5 cards. It is also made to pro- 
tect ali other types of insurance rec- 
ords. Now is the time to get full infor- 
mation about point-of-use protection 
with the Safe-File “60”. Check the 
coupon for free booklet X 674. 
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Operating Budgets—from page 38 


—classification of facts—and estab- 
lishment of a solution based on facts. 
The answers to most of our problems 
lie buried in the office, submerged by 
forms, procedures, reports and daily 
routines. We get so close to those 
answers that we can never see them. 

Some companies get so close to 
their problems that they even lose 
sight of the problems and soon ac- 
cept them as the inevitable conse- 
quences of business. They tell an 
amusing story about the meticulous 
old fellow who always left home in 
the morning at 8 o’clock sharp and 
returned again at 5 o'clock. This 
chap would look at the town clock 
and when the hands touched 5 
o’clock, he would close up his desk 
and leave for home. In the morn- 
ings he left by his own watch always 
set to agree with the town clock. 
What he didn’t know was that the 
town-clock keeper would watch 
through binoculars from the clock 
tower and when he would see the 
old man leave his house in the morn- 
ing, he would set the town clock to 
exactly 8 o’clock, making such ad- 





justments as might be necessary. 
What one man depended on was in 
reality a reflection of his own stand- 
ards. The man in this case and the 
clock were known for their depend- 
ability, yet each was affected by the 
other. We grow to accept things in 
the office much the same way. 


Decentralized Responsibility 


The master budget or consoli- 
dated budget is the summary of all 
the detailed, individual departmental 
budgets. Responsibility for the de- 
tailed budgets is decentralized so 
that in each operating area, the man- 
ager is responsible for the prepara- 
tion, comparison and accuracy of his 
budget. This article concerns the 
detailed budget that pertains to the 
office. That budget is usually di- 
vided into two principal sections: 
(1) the expense budget; and (2) 
the cash budget. 

The expense budget would include 
such items as: 

(1) Clerical payroll. 

(2) Supervision. 

(3) Employees’ welfare expenses. 
(4) Stationery, supplies, printing, 
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mailing, messenger, telephone and 
telegraph expenses. 

(5) Maintenance of office equipment 
and fixtures. 

(6) Dues, memberships, subscrip- 
tions, traveling, and eleemosynary 
expenses. 
(7) Rent, light and heat (and jani- 
tor services). 
(8) Remodeling 
space). 

The cash budget would include such 
items as: 

(1) Expenditures for furniture and 
fixtures. 

(2) Expenditures for office machin- 
ery. 

Many of these items listed uncer 
expense and cash budget are well 
understood ; some should be elal.o- 
rated upon so that there is no mis- 
understanding of meaning. The ex- 
pense budget details the anticipated 
office expense by class of expense 
which is related to the expected vol- 
ume of office activity. Some ex- 
penses are fixed and, therefore, do 
not fluctuate with volume—such as 
rent, depreciation, etc. Other ex- 
penses are variable in that they ex- 
pand and contract (or should) with 
volume. There is the tendency for 
increased expenses to remain at a 
high level, even though the situation 
that caused the increase has passed. 
Temporary help, procured to meet 
a rush period, for example, may be 
retained long after the rush is over. 
The analysis of these expenses which 
attends budgeting will bring many 
of these situations to light. 


expense (office 





Cash Required 


The cash budget covers the esti- 
mate of the cash required for the 
purchase of new office equipment, 
furniture and fixtures. Many com- 
panies prepare estimates of capital 
expenditures that do not operate 
under general budget of income and 
expense. Most companies need to 
know their requirements for cash 
in order to be in a position to pro- 
vide for short term financing if it 
is indicated as being necessary. O)- 
viously part of the requirements for 
cash arise from the need for adci- 
tional, as well as the replacement of 
office equipment. There is just one 
passing observation that should be 
made at this point—i.e., the purchas- 
ing of office equipment should be an 
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investment that pays for itself in a 
relatively short time through the re- 
duction of man-hours required for 
manual operations. If the equipment 
is carefully selected, the pay-out 
should be somewhere in between 
two and five years with many cases 
falling under two years. 

It would appear to be good busi- 
ness if management would survey 
its office staff at least once each year. 
In making this survey, certain things 
should be observed : 

(1) Under ordinary circumstances 
which employees will require addi- 
tional compensation during the year ? 
What will this cost in added salary 
expense ? 

(2) Under ordinary circumstances 
what will the labor turnover be dur- 
ing the year and what will this turn- 
over cost? 

(3) Which employees should be re- 
placed because of inability or unwill- 
ingness to meet the employer’s stand- 
ards or expectations ? 

(4) To what extent can the office 
staff be reduced by : (a) work simpli- 
fication; (b) further mechaniza- 
tion; (c) better scheduling of the 
work? 

(5) What is the estimate of the min- 
imum staff that is required to operate 
the office—in other words, if neces- 
sary, to what level could the office 
staff be reduced? Obviously this 
would entail an estimate of the vol- 
ume of office activities and it is for 
that reason that some speculative 
analysis as to the extent of the cleri- 
cal activity be made. 

The clerical payroll is not a static 
thing. Management has control over 
its size—or at least, management has 
the opportunity to exercise control 
if it desires. 

On other occasions we _ have 
pointed out in these articles that 
most offices are over-staffed in terms 
of their present volume and present 
methods. If, for example, a task 
(regardless of which routine is se- 
lected) requires a total of five man- 
hours to complete under present 
methods and there is a cycle by which 
eight such completed tasks occur 
within a day, the office would be 
staffed with forty man-hours of cler- 
ical service (on a theoretical basis 
for purposes of illustration). If this 
task can be completed with only three 
man-hours of labor as a result of 

(Continued on page 46) 
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It’s designed to eliminate errors — 
assures you 100% accurate copies of 
any document every time. And in 
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It will pay you to put 
your reliable photocopy 
machine to work on a full- 
time basis serving all de- 
partments. 


For the best photocopies, use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This outstanding paper is made by 
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photocopiers. It reproduces all 
documents in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites 

... with new sparkle and 
legibility. And it’s easier, more 
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second timing or trial-and-error 
testing. Order it ... and see for 
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PUNCH-CARD AND CLERICAL COSTS 


UNCH-CARD methods appear 

to be firmly established as an 

important tool in insurance 
statistical _and accounting work. 
This is apparently accorded full rec- 
ognition. It is the degree to which 
punch+cards may be advantageously 
utilized, and the minimizing influ- 
ence which they may assert on aggre- 
gate clerical costs, that are some- 
times inadequately explored and in- 
completely appreciated. 


Progessive Expansion 


The history of punch-cards in the 
insurance field is one of progressive 
expansion to handle first one, then 
another, of the high-volume clerical 
routines. Statistical analysis of pre- 
mium-writings and _ reinsurance 
seems to have been the pioneer ap- 
plication. Almost all insurance com- 
panies now employ punch-cards for 
this purpose. 

The analysis of loss experience 
was, possibly, the second develop- 
ment. Today, maintenance of the de- 
tails of agents and brokers balances, 
of reinsurance payable, and of re- 
insurance recoverable, and the anal- 
ysis of underwriting expenses, on 
punch-cards, have become common- 
place. Some companies have even 
gone beyond the high-volume areas, 
and have extended the use of punch- 
cards to investments accounting, 
general ledger accounting, and other 
relatively low-volume chores. 

This broad utilization of punch- 
card methods, methods which have 
for years rated among the most ad- 
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vanced of the many made available 
by modern mechanical office-aids, is 
a commentary on the progressive 
spirit of members of the insurance 
industry. The same spirit is evident 
in the investigation made and being 
made by the industry as to possible 
applications of Univac and other in- 
fant electronic giants which will one 
day render obsolete even punch- 
cards as we now know them. 

The development and utilization of 
new work-techniques is ordinarily 
realized on a piecemeal basis. Ap- 
plications are first made to one phase 
of existing work methods, then, pro- 
gressively, to other phases. Usually 
such an approach is both advisable 
and sound. Installation problems, 
and the possibilities of serious 
trouble, are reduced by the step-by- 
step, one-thing-at-a-time approach. 

However, a trouble-free conver- 
sion to punch-card methods, or to 
any other method, does not auto- 
matically result in a completed sys- 
tem which will yield maximum 
benefits at minimum clerical cost. If 
the different stages of the installa- 
tion are given too much independ- 
ence, if the mere conversion of in- 
dividual clerical chores, from manual 
or other methods to punch-cards, is 
permitted to become an end in itself, 
the new system may leave much to 
be desired. 

Evidence that these pitfalls were 
not always successfully avoided is 
prominent in the systems of many 


insurance companies. Despite th: 
realization of great breadth in th: 
utilization of punch-card techniques 
many companies have retained, a- 
piecemeal procedures, the individua 
applications which they develope: 
one by one. 


Integration Often Lacking 


Integration and correlation are, 
therefore, often poor or lacking in 
the over-all system. When that is 
true, something less than optimun 
balance has been attained between 
the use of punch-cards—and aggre 
gate clerical costs. Integration ani 
correlation are important. They are, 
in fact, keystones in any successful 
system of clerical procedures. What. 
then, are they?» What do the 
mean? 

Webster tells us that integration 
is the act of making whole or com 
plete, and that correlation is th 
process of systematically connecting 
reciprocal or mutual relationships 

When applied to clerical proce 
dures, integration may be said to 
mean the extraction of maximum ac 
counting control and data-yield fron 
each procedural step, to the end tha 
duplication of effort be minimized 
Correlation may be defined as th: 
arrangement of individual proce- 
dural steps in orderly, interlockin: 
sequence, so as to avoid delay, bottle 
necks, work peaks and jeopardy ©° 
arithmetical controls. 

A test of the adequacy of the inte- 
gration and correlation factors in 
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BOOKLETS 


P132—Your Funded Pension Plan 


This booklet is designed to provide em- 
ployees with a better understanding of pen- 
sion plans and the reasons why retirement 
benefits have to be on a reasonable basis. 
It explains how interest on accumulated funds 
reduces the amount of annual deposits nec- 
essary, how the tables of life expectancy 
are used in arriving at the necessary fund, 
how the approval of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue must be obtained and how pension 
costs must ultimately come out of earnings. 


P133—Things to Be Done When You 


Move 


Moving a thousand or more people into a 
new building between 5 P.M. Friday and 
8 A.M. the following Monday, without serious 
disturbance to normal activities, is a rela- 
tively simple procedure—providing adequate 
staff-work precedes the move. This pocket- 
size booklet is a guide to such staff-work. 
It presents a master plan divided into three 
stages: the space layout in the new building, 
identification and packing, and the moving- 
day traffic schedule. Of particular value are 
the sample planning charts included in the 
booklet. These list the necessary plans and 
surveys, the details which must be arranged 
for, the people who must be notified, and 
other chores which miqht otherwise be over- 
looked in the rush of activity. 


P134—The Incentive Story 


The basic idea for a prize incentive plan 
is simple; just an offer of famous luxury items 
in a colorful prize catalog as awards for 
achievements designated by manaqgement. 
The campaign may be simple or elaborate, 
may be tailored for a small organization or 
a large one, but it should have the same 
sound basis. This booklet tells how it is done. 
It exnlains the important ingredient of sales- 
manship, tells the necessity for arousing 
increased effort and enthusiasm, illustrates 
some successful campaigns and highlights the 
results achieved by various comoanies which 
have used this method of increasing produc- 
tion or reaching some other desired goal. 
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Clerical Costs—from page 42 


punch-card procedures may be ob- 
tained by asking, and answering, an 
array of pertinent exploratory ques- 
tions. Such questions should range 
from the obvious to the obscure, 
from direct consideration of indi- 
vidual procedural steps, to evalua- 
tion of the factors influencing cler- 
ical-staff morale. A set of specimen 
questions might include the follow- 
ing: 

a. Do the procedures generally pre- 
scribe the use of punch-card equip- 
ment for routine determinations of 
the total of amounts carried in exist- 
ing punch-cards ? 

b. Do the procedures generally pre- 
scribe summary-punching of tabula- 
tion and listing totals in all cases 
where expression of the totals, as 
such, in punch-card form, may be 
advantageously used? 

c. Do the procedures avoid multiple 
original-writings of transactions in 
effecting start-to-finish handling ? 
d. Are the procedures designed to 
permit the punch-card machines to 
relieve clerical personnel of all but 
minor need for “bookkeeping know- 
how”? 


e. Are the procedures, both manual 
and machine, fully and clearly ex- 
pressed in “Standard Practice In- 
structions” or in similar formal, 
written form? 

These questions do not constitute 
a complete check-list. I have never 
seen a check-list which would meet 
the requirements of every and any 
situation. Each system must be eval- 
uated in the light of the specific con- 
ditions surrounding it. Identical 
answers to the same question may 
have varying significance under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Further, even 
though punch-cards are conceded to 
be an excellent tool, possibly the 
finest now available for such work 
as the analysis of premiums written 
and ceded, there may be many seg- 
ments of clerical detail which can be 
handled more economically by other 
means. Hence, balanced judgment 
must be employed. 

Our specimen questions, although 
they afford only fragmentary cover- 
age, can, however, serve as a starting 
point. Possibly the reader has al- 
ready formulated answers to some 
or to all of them. Possibly, too, he is 
wondering why they, out of the vast 


array of available alternatives, have 
been selected. 

Questions “a” and “b” may appear 
too fundamental to merit serious in- 


“ 


vestigation. “c’’ may elicit an off- 
hand, affirmative answer, predicated 
largely on confident assumption. 
“d” may draw skeptical grunts. 
“e” may, hastily, be adjudged as 
having no bearing on the soundness 
of his procedures or on the extent 
of his clerical costs. Let us, there- 
fore, consider each of them, to deter- 
mine whether, and to what exten, 
they may be pertinent. 

Take Question “a.” We miglt 
title it: Punch-card Equipment an! 
the Adding Machine. Obviously the 
primary purpose in creating puncl - 
cards is to obtain the expression < f 
business transactions in a form suit- 
able for high-speed, mechanical hat - 
dling. It would appear equally ol - 
vious, therefore, that the punch-car | 
accounting machine, or at least the 





CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
EARLY 1500 persons attended the 


3st conference of the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association 
held in Chicago last month. Repre- 
senting a broad cross-section of fire, 
casualty and life companies, they took 
part in over 200 workshop sessions 
treating subjects ranging from the 
present status of giant electronic 
bra'ns to detailed studies of such ac- 
counting problems as life dividend 
accounting, allocation of expense and 
automobile merit and demerit rating 
plans. 

New officers elected at the three- 
day meeting are: chairman of the 
board, Dudley Pruitt (General Acci- 
dent Fire & Life); president, A. H 
Benson (Lumbermens Mutual); vice 
presidents: life, Rodney Wilcox (Con- 
necticut General Life), casualty, J. B. 





Clancy (Royal-Liverpool Group), fire, 
Paul Otteson (Federal Mutual Imple- 
ment & Hardware) and A & H., Rob- 
ert B. Savage (Wisconsin National 
Life); directors: life, Gordon W. 
Thompson (Acacia Mutual Life), cas- 
ualty, A. S. Kuenkler (United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty), fire, Carl S. 
Jones (Indiana Lumbermens Mutual), 
A & H, W. E. Sather (North American 
Life & Casualty), research, Matthew 
Rodermund (Interboro Mutual Indem- 
nity). exhibits, J. Wade Payne (The 
Praetorians), publications, Paul Judah 
(Businessmen's Insurance Company of 
North America) and public relations, 
H. L. Van Horn (Calvert Fire). 

At the business session an extensive 
revision of the by-laws was adopted 
for the purpose of changing the or- 
Qanizational structure to meet the 
changed conditions which have re- 
sulted from the tremendous growth of 
the organization. 
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calculating punch, should be used for 

determination of the total of amounts 

carried in existing punch-cards. 
Reasonable exceptions can, of 

course, develop in connection with 

infrequent, casual needs, or when 

very low-volume card groups are in- e 

volved. In such circumstances, the 

use of an adding machine, or of man- 

ual addition, may prove advisable. PEN 
Ordinarily, however, resorting to 

either the adding machine or the 

pencil, on a recurring, day-to-day 

basis, or when card volumes are that 

other than nominal, is not the easiest 

way of determining punch-card 


a 
totals. f | 
Still, I know several insurance | S 


companies whose procedures pre- 


scribe the use of adding machines to = 

verify the total of punch-cards re- Its e Hi 
moved from their agency ledgers in 

connection with the bookkeeping ap- 


plication of cash receipts. i... TO SELECT "4 


HERE'S ALL & 


Subject to Challenge 


Wholly aside from the “hard way” 
aspects of the totaling operation, the 
method may be subject to challenge 
on other counts. For one thing, it 
does not leave an adequate, written 
record of the cards which were ac- 
tually extracted from the ledger trays 
relative to each cash receipt. Thus, 
selection errors may cause serious 
difficulty. If, for example, the cor- 
rect premium amount is removed —— = 
from the ledgers, but under the — = ; Model 444 
wrong policy number, an adding 
machine tape will not assist in later CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE...BY NUMBER 
determination of that fact. A sizable 
array of time and effort may be 
ome consumed in reconstruct- A different, better desk pen—with 
ng the facts, and in correcting the ; igs i 
clerical error which caused an agent the ink fountain in the base instead 
mild irritation at being dunned for of in the pen barrel. Pen instantly 
an alleged past-due item, shown by fills itself each time you return it 
his own records as already paid. to the socket. Always ready to 

Further, the adding machine tech- write a full page or more every 
nique relies on manual methods for time you pick it up. 
proper assertion of differences, . , 
mark-offs, agency allowances, and Ask your stationer for a demonstration 
the other possible factors which are 
often involved in balancing extracted 


ledger cards against individual cash a 
receipts. This can result in awkward, 
but understandable, errors. For ex- 
imple, an agency-ledger bookkeeper 


nay, in setting up a difference, in- COPYRIGHT 1983 
idvertently Stents as “credit” DESK PEN SETS "pen eouneaw 

iS 3 vhat is really a debit item. Similarly, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
1 le may switch debit and credit des- The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. ONLY A FEW OF THE MORE 
ews Continued on page 54) 92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario POPULAR POINT STYLES SHOWN 




















Operating Budgets—from page 41 


an objective analysis and the ap- 
plication of work simplification prin- 
ciples, the total man-hour require- 
ment is now reduced to 24 (8 tasks 
x 3 man-hours each). If the office 
manager fails (for any reason) to 
reduce the required man-hours aris- 
ing out of the method used (as com- 
pared to man-hours required be- 
cause of volume) then by all stand- 
ards the office is over-staffed. 
There is another aspect to the 
man-hour requirement — the one 
which arises from volume. Volume 
cannot be controlled by the office 
manager. We are referring to the 
volume of transactions (such as 
sales, purchases, vouchers written, 
cards punched in a tabulating set 
up) which give rise to office trans- 
actions. Before any office expense 
budget is prepared, information is 
required as to the volume of busi- 
ness that will be done. The office 
manager is dependent upon operat- 
ing and sales management for these 
estimates. If an increase in sales is 


RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER 
Promotes Accuracy - Increases Production 





PRICE INCLUDING 
NEW TELEscopic 
EYEGUIDE 


TELESCOPIC EYEGUIDE 


Accommodates all widths of copy from a machine 
tape to 20 inches. 


——s 


§ = : - 
EYEGUIDE CONTRACTED 














20" 
“~ Pi a A 
EYEGUIDE EXTENDED 





FREE TRIAL OFFER Write, asking us to send you a 
RITE-LINE Copyholder with the understanding you may 
return it without charge within ten days. 


RITE-LINE CORP, 1025—15th Street, N. W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
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anticipated and that increase is in- 
terpreted to mean that a larger num- 
ber of policies will be written and an 
increase in clerical activity will be 
required, the office manager should 
plan to meet the situation it it occurs. 
Lhis planning would include one or 
more approaches—., 

(1) Decrease man-hour  require- 
ments for the completion of clerical 
detail as previously discussed. 

(2) Better scheduling of the work 
volume so that volume fluctuations 
can be utilized. 

It is the scheduling of work which 
should be carefully explored. If vol- 
ume cannot be controlled, the flow 
can. Let us look at another simple 
example for illustration : 

Re- 
Man- quirement 
No. of hours total 
units per unit man-hours 
Monday 110 3 330 
Tuesday 150 3 450 
Wednesday 170 3 510 
3 
3 


Day 
of week 


Thursday 140 420 
Friday 90 270 


660 1,980 


Total 


Average 


per day 132 


396 


An indisputable fact which man- 
agement may find hard to accept is 
that in a situation as indicated in the 
example, the available man-hours 
would, over a period of time, be in- 
creased so as to meet the highest de- 
mand ; namely 170 units or 510 man- 
nours. During the days that the full 
man-hours are not required, fill-in 
work would be used and the produc- 
tive effort would be generally geared 
to volume requirements. If a sched- 
ule of accomplishment is established 
that would permit the completion of 
the work in a reasonable time, the 
man-hours can be reduced to or near 
a level that approximates the average 
demand. In our simple example the 
average is 132 units or 396 man- 
hours. If an allowance of about 10% 
is made for emergencies and other 
contingencies, the man-hours pro- 
vided would be between 436 (396 
average plus 10%) and 440 man- 
hours. This is a substantial savings 
over the 510 man-hours provided in 
the example. If we assume that the 
440 man-hours are sufficient to pro- 


duce about 145 units, then the work 
schedule would be such that all of 
Monday’s units would be completed 
plus any carry-over from Friday—on 
Tuesdays 5 units would be carried 
over to Wednesday, which added t: 
Wednesday’s 170 would require ; 
carry-over to Thursday of 30 
Thursday's 140 and the carry-ove 
of 30 units would leave 25 to b 
carried over to Friday, at whic! 
time the work would be cleaned uy 
Although the example presents 
theoretical situation, the problem i 
not theoretical and actually doe 
exist. The solution, which recog 
nizes that scheduling is one mean 
of solving the problem, has been use: 
in industry. 

It’s dangerous to take a proverb 0 
saying and apply it generally with 
out restriction. Take the one tha 
says, “Never put off until tomorroy 
that which you can do today.” | 
cannot be applied in the office with 
out reservation because it is some 
times costly to complete a task toda 
through the employment of addi 
tional man-hours when tomorroy 
there will be idle hours which coulk 
be applied to the task. You mai 
want to think that one over for a min 
ute or two. 


NEW FASTER MODEL 


A NEW model Copyflex desk-sid 


copying machine with 509% 
greater speed has been announce: 
by the Charles Bruning Company 
Inc. The added speed results fron 
a revised design which enables th 
machine to use 220 volt A.C. cur 
rent. 

The machine has a 20” copyin 
width and—in seconds—can mak 
copies of any size office form fro1 
a large accounting sheet down to a’ 
invoice or small memo. Because 
can copy letters or ordinary siz 
business communications two at 
time, the machine can turn out man 
thousands of varying sized copi¢ 
daily. 

The new model has been desig 
nated the Model 15 Copyflex mi 
chine. The standard Model 1- 
which operates from 115 volt elec 
tric current, will continue to be pri 
duced in quantity since its speed 
fully adequate for most office cop) 
ing procedures. 
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The day Mr. Glump burned his paper cuff protectors — 
pi 
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Mr. Glump pinched the company’s pennies so hard 
that the office staff could almost hear Lincoln 
yelling, ““Uncle!’”’ His pet stunt was to hang on to 
his old typewriters for 10 years, thereby saving 
one’cént a day. 





Showed him what clean work new Royal Standards 
turn out. How they help typists do more work .. . 
faster and better . . . how’ Mr. Glump would have 
fewer service calls. Told Mr. Glump he needed only 
to-trade in this old machines at 5 years. 





4, 





However, a Royal salesman got hold of Mr. Glump 
one fine Monday morning and showed him a few 
things. Showed him how he could spend that 1 cent 
a day and get a return in boosted morale worth 
many times the amount. 

















So, quivering inwardly, Mr. Glump signed up. In 
about a month he got a call from the boss, Mr. 
Very, Very Big. ““Glump,” said Big, “‘our letters 
are looking much better. Shows we take a pride in 
our business. Giving you a raise!” 


ae en ae ae 


Moral >: get the figures on why you only save 


1 cent a day by keeping your old machines 
10 years instead of 5... 


CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE— 


He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory. | 
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7 5 Exit Mr. Glump, walking on air. In fact, he walked ELECTRIC + STANDARD + PORTABLE 
zo on air all the way home, forgetting to take the World’s Largest Manufacturer 
P? train. At home he yelled, ‘“‘Mariah, get me all my of Typewriters 

paper cuff protectors! I’m through pinching pennies. 

I’m going to burn the durned things.” 
leus 


The situation and characters portrayed in this advertisement are entirely fictional. 
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FIVE-COLUMN COMPTOMETER 


A new five-column Comptometer add- 
ing-calculating machine has been devel- 
oped by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company. It has six answer dials and a 
capacity of 999,999. The case is reinforced 
plastic with a baked enamel wrinkle finish. 
Non-electric and weighing only 13 pounds, 
it is easily portable. Operation of the new 
machine is similar to that of standard size 
Comptometers since it possesses the same 
basic features and operator safeguards. 
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GATHERMATIC 


This electric-powered machine will col- 
late sets of from two to eight duplicated 
pages at a speed estimated by the manu- 
facturer as up to 29,000 sheets per hour. 
An experienced girl would need nineteen 
hours to do the same job by hand. Occu- 
pying less space than a small desk, it 
assembles reports, surveys, bulletins, lists 
and other reproduced papers. The pages 
are stacked in bins and a mechanism 
pushes the top sheet of each pile out to 
a roller from which they cascade down 
into a receiving tray. The operator keeps 
the sets separated by sliding them alter- 
nately to opposite sides of the tray. The 
pages are always before her for constant 
inspection and a foot switch stops the ma- 
chine if necessory. A product of Thomas 
Collators, Inc. 








This quiet window fan gives complete 
air circulation to cool a large room 
eficiently and thriftily. The circulator 
will rotate 180 degrees to direct the air 
where desired and can be reversed to 
change it from an intake to an exhaust 
fan. Multiple speeds give a variety of 
cooling effects. The fan is said to add 
beauty to any setting, to be easily installed 
and not to mar the window sill or casing. 
The window can be closed as desired. A 
product of the O. A. Sutton Corporation. 


PEN SET 


The latest of its line of desk-top equip. 
ment has been announced by the Bert M. 
Morris Company. The pen set holds a 
two-ounce ink supply, sufficient for months 
of use, and is engineered to be completely 
leak-proof. It may be tipped, tilted or 
even turned upside down without spilling 
or leaking. The new set is available in 
any of seven rich colors. 


NEW LINE OF DESKS 


New concepts of design and functional 
arrangement are embodied in the modern 
desks announced by the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company. The interchangeable 
drawer fittings are designed to eliminate 
waste motion and reduce fatigue. The 
basic depth is 30 1/16” for maximum effec- 
tive working area while the executive 
models with overhang tops are 36” or 4()” 
deep. Standard height is 29” with 301,” 
high desks available. Molded tops are of 
Artolin in light toned, eye-easy colors. 
The desks are finished in attractive colors 
to harmonize with the office color scheme 
and complement its decoration and light- 


ing. 
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“PSYCHONUMEROSIS” 


T LEAST once each decade, 

America becomes entranced 

with an idea, an ism, or a 
gadget. Given a little publicity, then 
more and more if the public seems 
interested, the ballyhoo increases 
in tempo until it snowballs into a 
psychological phenomena. The radio, 
the magazines, the television, pick 
up the chant. Any enterprising 
“Pygmalion” —following this pattern 
—can make his “Galatea” at least 
queen for a day. 


Yesterday's Fads 


My contemporaries will remember 
Emile Coué—an obscure French 
Pharmacist—who in the 1920's sold 
America on his theory of self mas- 
tery and auto-suggestion. Like Ali 
Baba in the Arabian Nights, the 
“open sesame” to all our ills could 
be found in the repetition of the 
phrase, “Every day in every way I’m 
getting better and better.” 

In the 1930’s, the Technocrats 
took over. Being engulfed in the 
great depression, not knowing where 
to turn, “Technocracy” took over the 
public’s fancy. Basically, it proposed 
to put the industrial engineers in 
control of our economic life. I seem 
to recall that ergs, calories, and: the 
like would replace the dollar. 

The 1940’s found us much too 
busy fighting for survival. We had 
little time for anything else. Toward 
the end of the decade, the “anti-his- 
tamines” broke into a mild psycho- 
logical rash. Asa sure cure for colds, 
they apparently fell somewhat short 
of the goal. The sales of Kleenex, 
Vaporub and 4-way cold tablets have 
not declined. Noses still run and an 
occasional sneeze is heard through- 
out the land. 


For July, 1953 


W. H. CRAWFORD 


Treasurer, 
Industrial Indemnity Company 


With the “Hot” war behind us, 
the 1950’s began with manufacturers 
busily opening the Pandora boxes of 
wartime gadgets. Which ones could 
be put to commercial use? Their at- 
tention was riveted on the “Natural” 
the “Piece de resistance” —the high 
speed electronic digital computers. 
Spawn of the electronic and commu- 
nications research of World War IT, 
here was a machine to rival Buck 
Rogers. Here was a machine with 
tremendous potentialities. Here was 
a machine that could perform stu- 
pendous mathematical calculations 
in the “wink of an eye.” The elec- 
tronic impulses and circuits could be 
controlied so as to perform a series 
of logical steps involving both proc- 
essing and calculation. 

Such a machine must be brought 
to the attention of the business pub- 
lic. The manufacturers were morally 
obligated to do so—but how? Here 
“Psychonumerosis” was conceived. 
The publicity started. Manufactur- 
ers, their hucksters and magazine 
writers called on their fertile imag- 
inations. This deluxe gadget must 
have a name, one with sales appeal. 
The market was with the hard- 
headed American businessman. This 
gadget was priced around a million 
dollars. The market was no longer 
the government, with seemingly un- 
limited dollars to spend. 

Why not call it it a “Giant Brain” 
or a “Mechanical Brain,” better still, 
why not call it an “Electronic Brain.” 
How could the businessman fail to 
be intrigued? Being a “brain,” why 
not imply that it thinks. What matter 
if we abort the word “Think?” And 


these electronic pigeon-holes—these 
mercury vapor tanks, magnetic 
drums and cathode ray tubes—why 
not call them “Memories?” After 
all, they have data stored in or on 
them. If we say these machines 
“think,” certainly we must say they 
have “Memories.” Shades of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare: “what’s in a 
name?” Here “Psychonumerosis” 
was born. America became “nuts” 
about numbers. 


Election Fiasco 


The publicity men grew fat on this 
“red meat.” It reached a new high 
on election night. Collier’s magazine 
tells us that Dr. Woodbury of the 
University of Pennsylvania spent 
twenty days filling a dozen sheets 
of foolscap with a formula for pre- 
dicting the last presidential election. 
Eight skilled calculating machine op- 
erators added, subtracted, multiplied 
and divided ten hours a day, six 
days a week working out the de- 
tailed equations. Then these equa- 
tions plus certain previous election 
statistics were typed onto the special 
magnetic programming tapes and fed 
into this electronic computer. 

Listen to this bit of whimsy as it 
is related in a recent issue of Col- 
lier’s. “It’s awfully early,”’ the ma- 
chine wrote, “but I'll go out on a 
limb Stevenson 5 states 43 electoral. 
Eisenhower 43 states 438 electoral. 
The chances are now 100 to 1 in 
favor of the election of Eisenhower.” 

We find the sequel in Systems 
magazine. “We just plain didn’t be- 
lieve it, so we asked it to forget a 
lot of the trend information that we 
had put into her, assuming that it 
was wrong. So it worked on a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Psychonumerosis—Continued 


smaller margin of knowledge, result- 
ing in 8 to 7 odds on Eisenhower. 
As more votes came in, the odds 
came back, and it was obviously evi- 
dent that we should have had nerve 
enough to believe the computer in 
the first place. It was right, we were 
wrong.” 


What Are the Facts? 


Now what does all the double talk 

mean? What are the facts? Simply 
these—an eminent mathematician 
had a theory ; he and his staff worked 
out a formula; the formula plus cer- 
tain other election statistics were 
placed on a tape and fed into an 
electronic computer. The computer 
did in a few seconds a job which 
would have taken humans months or 
years. If it were a “brain” and could 
reason, if it had a “Memory,” two 
choices were open: 
It would have remembered the fate 
of the Literary Digest and kept its 
peace until it took a longer look and 
realized the calculated risk involved 
in an immediate decision. 


It could have made its decision hav- 
ing faith in the formula, and the 
facts, but most important belief in 
itself. 


But the Pygmalion of Philadelphia 
loved his Galatea only until she 
opened her mouth last election night. 
Then he had so little faith in her 
that she was told to shut up. Small 
wonder we find businessmen con- 
fused and prone to drag their feet 
when asked to invest in these com- 
puters. 

But just the other day I read a 
sobering newspaper article entitled 
“The Talented Moron.” There is a 
title that delights my heart. It de- 
scribed a new electronic computer 
just on the market. The electronic 
engineer is quoted as saying, “The 
machine is very simple minded—it 
is a big mechanical moron, but very 
faithful. It can be just as stupid as 
the man running it. It must be asked 
intelligent questions to give an intel- 
ligent answer. Don’t for heaven’s 
sake ask it for a mathematical im- 
possibility like the square root of a 
negative number or the division of a 
number by zero. It’s dumb enough 
to try and get the answer.” 
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At last, I thought, “Psychonu- 
merosis” has run its course. Maybe 
grown men have stopped talking to 
machines. Perhaps they are begin- 
ning to realize that man still has 
dignity. I don’t like to think that, 
“Perhaps the only dignity of man 
is his capacity to despise himself.” 

Imagine my feelings when I came 
to the end of the article and read, 
“Tf it has a pain, if it isn’t working 
right, the operator can instruct the 
machine to tell him where it is, and 
the machine will tell him.” If this 
goes on, perhaps we shall have to 
design special couches so that Uni- 
vacs and 701’s can be comfortable 
in the psychiatrist’s office as he 
probes their confused circuits and 
suppressed electronic desires. 

What then is behind this “Psycho- 
numerosis?” What is’ the truth 
about these electronic computers? 
In that classic mystery novel, “The 
Sign of the Four,” Sherlock Holmes 
comments: “When you have elimi- 
nated the impossible, whatever re- 
mains, however improbable, must be 
the truth.” Many of the claims are 
obviously impossible, many seem im- 
probable—what then is the truth? 
3eing a potential user of such elec- 
tronic equipment, early this year I 
set out on a quest. I wanted to see 
these computers, talk with the people 
running them, and then form my 
own conclusions. 

So, I spent three days at the 
Western Computer Conference in 
Los Angeles followed by a ten-day 
eastern trip visiting the Eckert- 
Mauchly plant at Philadelphia where 
Univacs are produced, then on to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. to visit the 


IBM electronic laboratories, where 
the recently announced 701 had its 
birth. As part of this trip, I spent 
considerable time with financial ex- 
ecutives in the insurance business, 
who have studied these electronic 
machines. 

I am no expert on electronics. 
Actually when you get beyond A + 
B in mathematics, Crawford is com- 
pletely lost. But after thirty years 
in the insurance business, I should 
know the problems which we hope 
these machines may solve. We all 
have a tremendous stake in these 
machines. 

What can we do about it? I sug- 
gest it is time to stop the whimsy. 
We have had enough of the ballyhoo. 
The salesmen have done an excellent 
job in arousing our intense interest 
in these electronic computers. Now 
we ask them “how?” and I detect 
an alarming lack of knowledge of 
their product. They can and may 
very well undo all the good they have 
done by continuing these extrava- 
gant claims. I am conceited enough 
to think that insurance men can be 
helpful to them provided they take 
a very cooperative attitude. Let’s 
take a broad look at these computers 
and the basic operating principles. 

In the first place, the basic princi- 
ple of these machines is not new. In 
1822, an English mathematician out- 
lined a difference machine. Because 
of limited machining methods at that 
time, the machine was never de- 
veloped. But the idea was there. In 
1925, Dr. Bush-of M. I. T. designed 
and constructed a machine to solve 
differential equations. It was run 
by motors, but because of the wheels 
and levers it never became a real 
high-speed computer. 


Known for Centuries 


The binary number system has 
been known for centuries. It is based 
on the value of 2 in various digit 
positions instead of the value of 10 
in our common decimal system. In 
the binary system, only 1’s and 0's 
are used to designate a number. The 
value of a binary number is deter- 
mined by reading the number from 
right to left. To illustrate: 100( 
binary equals 8 in the decimal sys- 
tem. It was in the middle of the 
1930’s that an English actuary sug- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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SPACE SAVINGS UP TO 99% INCREASED 


PROTECTION 


SYSTEM SHORT CUTS 


Why Recordak Microfilming 
gives you these advantages 
at lowest cost 


The most important requisite in any microfilming 
operation is the use of a microfilmer that’s geared to 
your individual requirements. 


If your requirements are small, for example, it 
would be unwise to pay for a large-volume microfilmer 

. with speed and refinements which could not be 
used profitably in your office. Your costs would be 
higher . . . your dollar savings less. 

Recordak, in recognizing this important fact, has 
created its line of microfilmers with all requirements, 
all budgets in mind. Whatever 
features you need, Recordak has. 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, 
with 40 to 1 reduction ratio— 
highest available today. 


1928 


NNiVERSD® 


Whatever features you don’t need, you needn’t buy. 

Thus, Recordak has made it possible for the small- 
est user to gain savings which are proportionate to 
those realized by the largest Recordak user. 

It will pay you, definitely, to get complete details 
on the Recordak line—5 microfilmers designed for 
copying office-size records; and 4 models designed for 
copying larger documents, bound or unbound. All 
available on an attractive purchase or rental basis. 

Write to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 

Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


*“Recordak” is a trade-mark. 
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SREC ORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its application to insurance routines 





Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. * 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
. Composing 
. Direct Copying 
. Duplicating 
. Micro-filming 
. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. — 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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Pay Contracts with Key Men by 
William J. Casey and V. Henry 
Rothschild IT. 

This is a new research study 
covering 188 company pay plans, 
agreements and clauses used by 85 
different United States companies 
to attract and hold key men. The 
arrangements all reflect the growing 
realization in business that rising 
costs, scarce talent and high taxes 
are making a straight salary increase 
obsolete as a way to reward high- 
bracket employees. Alert companies 
are instead turning to new methods 
like stock options, stock purchase 
plans, deferred pay, profit sharing, 
death benefits and expense accounts. 

Actual examples of all these solu- 
tions are included in the book along 
with provisions and clauses taken 
from complete plans designed to 
meet special problems that arise 
when using these new pay devices. 

213 pages—$12.50; published by 
Business Reports, Inc., 1 Main 
Street, Roslyn, New York. 


Investment of Life Insurance Funds 
edited by Dr. David McCahan, exec- 
utive director of the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education. 

This book comprises a series of 
lectures built around the manner in 
which life insurance companies put 
to work the savings of their policy- 
holders. Under eleven headings au- 
thoritative authors discuss the nu- 
merous and closely inter-related 
principles, problems and trends per- 
taining to the handling of life in- 
surance investments. 

320 pages—$3.75; published by 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 3436 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


1953 Time Saver 

This the thirteenth annual edi- 
tion on accident and health insur- 
ance describes more than 1,800 
individually issued commercial-type 
policies and riders issued by 97 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


companies and organizations in the 
United States. A wide variety of 
other information on this line is 
included. 


Approximately 960 pages—$6.50 ; 
published by the National Under- 
writer Company, 420 East 4th Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Mutual Funds and Life Insurance by 
H., E. St. Clair, C.L.U. 

This pocket-size booklet gives life 
insurance salesmen the vital infor- 
mation they need about investment 
company securities and their proper 
place in personal and family finance. 
It equips them to show their pros- 
pects the other side of the picture. 

44 pages—5 copies for $2.50 (min- 
imum order); published by the Na- 
tional Underwriter Company. 


Handbook of Cardiology for Nurses 
by Walter Modell, M.D., F.A.C.P. 

This book, the first about heart 
disease written specifically for 
nurses, treats three areas: (1) what 
the cause and course of heart disease 








A 61 year old Company with an 
unexcelled record in the prompt 
payment of claims. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 















is, (2) how to understand the patient 
as a person and assist him in adjust- 
ment, (3) what the aims and meth- 
ods of the physician’s treatment are. 

The book is understandable to lay 
readers seriously concerned about 
heart disease. It clarifies much that 
is baffling to the layman and tells 
what can be done in emergencies 
before the doctor comes, how com- 
plications can be avoided and how 
to report meaningfully to the doctor 
about such events. 


265 pages—$3.50; published by 
Springer Publishing Company, Inc., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 





Best's Life Insurance Reports 

Completely revised comments and 
summary opinions feature the 1953 
edition of this, the only authoritative 
publication to make a complete, crit- 
ical and unbiased analysis of the 
financial condition, management and 
operation of legal reserve life in- 
surance companies in the United 
States and Canada. The larger Fra- 
ternal and assessment companies are 
also included. 

The following information is 
shown for each company : Complete 
assets, liabilities, operating income 
and disbursements, and surplus 
change exhibits; distribution and 
character of investments including 
earned income yield ratios; signifi- 
cant operating ratios, classes and 
amounts of business in force ; history 
and growth; reserve basis, territory 
in which licensed, and the officers, 
directors and trustees. 

1,440 pages—$20; published by 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 
Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y., 
and available from the home office 
or from branch offices located in At- 
lanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
Richmond. 
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Clerical Costs—from page 45 


ignation when originating a mark-off. 
Then, simply because the error may 
have resulted from mere slip of the 
pen, rather than from deficient book- 
keeping knowledge, he may auto- 
matically accord the difference or 
mark-off proper treatment in the 
balancing step. Everything looks 
fine, until the month-end. At that 
time, real struggle may be involved 
in bringing the agency and differ- 
ences ledgers into agreement with 
their general ledger control accounts. 


Invitation to Error 


Finally, under the adding-machine 
scheme, we often find that duplica- 
tion of effort, and invitation to error, 
play prominent roles in processing 
the differences, mark-offs, and 
agency allowances. The agency- 
ledger bookkeeepers are normally 
required to execute some sort of 
journal, or other form, to initiate 
accounting expression of these items. 
Next, the items may be entered in- 
dividually in a register or summary- 


journal, to establish control and/or 
to develop monthly totals. Later, 
the items may be key-punched, to 
the end that the differences ledger 
be amenable to machine handling, 
and to render the mark-offs and 
allowances readily susceptible to 
merging with other underwriting ex- 
penses. This amounts to three orig- 
inal writings, once for the journal 
form, again for the register, and a 
third time to obtain punch-card ex- 
pression. In addition to being ex- 
travagant, successive writings multi- 
ply the opportunity for error. 

Clearly, the entire cash-application 
procedure is weak. Integration is 
poor. Correlation may meet the con- 
dition of orderly sequence, but fails 
as to safeguarding of controls. Yet, 
all of the faults of the procedure can 
be easily remedied. 

Putting the original total-deter- 
mination step on the punch-card ac- 
counting machine would supply an 
adequate permanent record of each 
cash application, and, in passing, 
should increase current-work output. 
It would, also, supply the nucleus 
around which painless, streamlined, 








all times. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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We Salule... 


OUR GENERAL AGENT 


GEO. N. WADE 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





n a personal and agency-wise basis, 

Manager Geo. N. Wade has made a 

superlative record with The Ohio Na- 
tional over the past third of a century. 
During his distinguished career he has 
spearheaded The Wade Agency to first- 
place production honors eight times in 
recent years. In fact, Mr. Wade and his 
loyal associates have been strong and con- 
sistent contenders for the leadership at 
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mechanical, start-to-finish handling 
of differences, mark-offs, and allow- 
ances could be effected. Two of the 
three original writings could be 
wholly eliminated. And, last but 
not least, assurances of complete ac- 
curacy in the application of each cash 
receipt would be supplied automati- 
cally, on a daily basis. Month-end 
work would be relieved of one 
worry. Although the adding ma- 
chine can, and does, perform an in- 
dispensable function in any system, 
it is ordinarily inadvisable to force 
it to invade those areas which clear|y 
belong to the specialized equipment 
of a punch-card installation. 


The Summary-Punch 


In considering Question “‘b,” ‘t 
would appear that the advantag:s 
of utilizing the summary-punch fe:- 
tures of punch-card equipment are 
as obvious as the convenience vf 
using the equipment for any other 
purpose. Unless summary-punching 
is done, key-punching will be neces- 
sary to fill any later need for expres- 
sion of tabulation and listing totals 
in punch-card form. This, of course, 
interjects extra work, and error po- 
tential. Fortunately, most of the 
opportunities to use summary- 
punching are clear cut. Hence, it is 
infrequently neglected. 

There are areas, however, 
wherein it may be overlooked as a 
work-reduction tool. This usually 
occurs in situations where it is nec- 
essary to augment tabulation or list- 
ing totals with information which is 
not available in the underlying de- 
tail cards. The real over-sight lics, 
possibly, in failure to recognize that 
rules of some sort govern applica- 
tion of the wanted additional in- 
formation, and that those rules may 
be susceptible to incorporation in 
the instructions given the punch- 
card accounting machine, there)y 
enabling it to accurately and au'o- 
matically supply the missing da‘a. 

Commissions and brokerage am:l- 
ysis is a case in point. Some com))a- 
nies obtain analysis of commissicns 
and brokerage by running tabuia- 
tions from their premium-accouit- 
ing cards. Summary-punching is 
omitted because those cards do :10t 
contain all of the coding informat:on 
required for the desired expeuse 
breakdown. Hence, the tabulati: ns 
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are referred to one or more clerks, 
who look up, and insert, the missing 
code designations. Thereafter, ex- 
pense cards are key-punched from 
the augmented tabulations. Both 
coding and key-punch errors can, 
and do, occur. 

Possibly of greater importance, 
the coding and key-punch operations 
represent time and expense. A com- 
pany that writes, say, three major- 
peril categories in fifteen states, 
would have a minimum of 135 
amounts to code and punch to ob- 
tain a “by-state, by-major-peril’” 
separation subsidiary to the Regu- 
lation 30 split between direct pro- 
duction, assumed reinsurance, and 
ceded reinsurance. 

One hundred thirty-five items 
would not be of real significance. 
But, if finer divisions were wanted, 
if, for example, a finer split of cas- 
ualty business, or breaks by agent, 
general agent, and broker categories, 
were desired, the volume could 
easily balloon above the thousand 
mark. That level of activity would 
assume importance. 

Hence, it is advisable to periodi- 
cally survey for latent opportunities 
to extend usage of the summary- 
punch. It may pay gratifying divi- 
dends. 


Multiple Original Writings 


Question “c” takes us into the 
“wasted effort’ department. It is, 
frequently, a department which com- 
mands heavy costs. It is, usually, 
an out-of-the-way department. We 
are vaguely aware of its existence, 
but we find it easy to ignore. 

Developing real awareness of 
duplicated effort, of wasted effort, 
is, in fact, contrary to much of our 
clerical training. This stems from 
the conditions which surrounded de- 
velopment of early clerical tech- 
niques, Until relatively recent years, 
our modern, mechanical clerical-aids 
were not available. Even today, the 
original clerical tools, pen and ink, 
remain the principal bookkeeping 
tools in many offices. Hence, our 
thinking is tempered to acceptance 
of the multiple-original-writings 
concept. 

We learned bookkeeping prin- 
ciples by practising the concept. We 
entered transactions in a voucher 
register, writing amounts once in a 
control column, again in some dis- 
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a non-contributory pension plan. 
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LIFE ACCIDENT 


tribution column. We posted from 
the voucher register into one or 


more ledgers. We simulated pay- 
ment of the transaction by writing a 
specimen check, then we recorded 
the check in a cash book. We 
learned, too, about the many writ- 
ings which preceded our bookkeep- 
ing entries, the writings which pro- 
duced requisitions, purchase orders, 
receiving tickets, and the like. We 
became accustomed to the idea that 
transactions had to be manually 
written many, many times before 
they attained a closed status. 


Mechanical Writing 


We may, therefore, find it diffi- 
cult to remember, always, that one 
of the important advantages of 
punch-card methods is their ability 
to let us substitute high-speed me- 
chanical writing for the bulk of our 
infinitely slower, less accurate, pen 
and ink or typewriter work. We 
should, however, strive to find, for 
every transaction category handled 
on the punch-card equipment, ways 
and means to reduce manual writ- 


Like Provident Life Plans... . 


~ ae 
SPECIFIC NEED 


Whether it’s nail clippers or life insurance, the product will sell if it’s 
designed to meet a specific need. That’s why more and more Provident 
life insurance is being sold— because the line includes a plan to fill 
every life insurance need. And the Provident Life Producer finds that 
these sales fill two needs—the insurance requirements of the prospect 


and the financial needs of the producer. 


The financial rewards include a liberal scale of first-year commissions, 


nine renewals, service fees, a persistency bonus, group insurance, and 
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ings. If possible, limit it to just one, 
namely the one required to create a 
punch-card. 

The treatment of differences, 
mark-offs, and agency allowances, 
already discussed relative to Ques- 
tion ‘‘a,” is an example of avoidable, 
multiple original-writings. Using 
mark-sense cards for the initial ex- 
pression of these items affords a 
simple solution under the circum- 
stances recited in the example. It 
even eliminates key-punching. 

The opportunities to reduce mul- 
tiple original-writings, and the 
wasted effort which they entail, are 
often plentiful. Our major tasks are 
developing an awareness of the 
waste, then unearthing the areas of 
its existence. Thereafter, a small 
portion of ingenuity will usually 
supply the means of eliminating it. 


Question “d” is the one expected 
to generate skepticism. Actually, it 
is an entirely valid question. The 
punch-card machines do have the 
ability to apply “bookkeeping know- 
how.” 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Clerical Costs—Continued 


The accounting principles which 
govern bookkeeping entries can, for 
purposes of handling the bulk of 
routine business transactions, be 
summarized in a few, simple rules. 
And, these rules can be reflected in 
the control wiring of the punch-card 
accounting machine. 

This does not imply that the 
punch-card equipment can exercise 
reason in the execution of its as- 
signed work. It can, however, fol- 
low specific instructions. Afforded 
the means of identifying the nature 
of a given transaction, it will reso- 
lutely select and accord proper ac- 
counting treatment, in precise re- 
sponse to the instructions contained 
in its control wiring. It will not 
suffer lapses of memory, will not 
make absent-minded mistakes, and 
will not become confused over the 
debit or credit significance of even 
complex transactions. 

These considerations, coupled 
with proper integration of associ- 
ated manual and machine proce- 
dures, can permit shifting the ma- 
jor responsibility for “bookkeeping 
know-how” from clerical personnel 
to the punch-card equipment. The 
clerical personnel, at least the rank- 
and-file personnel, can be relieved 
of need for little more than the abil- 
ity to recognize, say, the bank- 
account significance of individual 
business transactions. For example, 
the transaction is one which ordi- 
narily serves either to increase our 
cash, or to decrease it. 


Debits and Credits 


Debits and credits, as such, can be 
forgotten, or do not have to be un- 
derstood, by the personnel handling 
such routine high-volume bookkeep- 
ing tasks as agents and brokers bal- 
ances, reinsurance payable, reinsur- 
ance recoverable, and the like. 

An indication of the result of the 
bank-account test, or of some similar 
test, and identification of the nature 
of the entry (as, a difference, or an 
allowance, etc.), will enable the 
punch-card equipment to apply the 
required bookkeeping treatment to 
many onerous chores. 

Thus, Question “d” may lead the 
way to substantial cost reductions, 
realized on any or all of three 
counts: 
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1. It may be possible to employ 
lower caliber personnel. 


2. It may be possible to reduce the 
time required to train new em- 
ployees. 


3. It may be possible to simplify 
the decisions required of clerical 
personnel in the execution of their 
work, to the end that clerical errors 
be reduced, staff morale be im- 
proved, and clerical productivity be 
increased. 


The importance of formal, written 
instructions, as a clerical-procedures 
control tool, cannot be over em- 
phasized. Although written instruc- 
tions neither add to nor detract from 
the soundness of system design, they 
can assert a marked influence on the 
way a system is maintained, and on 
clerical-staff morale. Through those 
channels they can, in turn, influence 
both the quality and volume of work 
output, and the extent of clerical 
costs. 


Very few experienced manufac- 
turers rely on the memories and 
free judgment of their factory work- 
ers to obtain quality production, rea- 
sonable costs, and timely output. 
Sensibly, they employ production 
orders, blue prints, routing sheets, 
preferred equipment and tool lists, 
machine feed-and-speed instructions, 
and other written information to di- 
rect and aid their workers. This, 
often heavy, flow of paper doesn’t 
bury the workers, nor consume a 
high percentage of their time. Each 
worker is concerned only with that 
portion of the data which relates to 
his immediate job. Its presence re- 
lieves him of the strain of making 
many decisions, and engenders a 
warm confidence that he knows 
what his work contribution should 


be. 


The conditions attaching to cleri- 
cal work are, in many respects, simi- 
lar to those of the factory. The office 
may reasonably be thought of as a 
kind of factory. It produces records, 
and facts and figures, to fill internal 
and external demands. It has both 
quality standards and_ delivery 
schedules to meet. It uses special- 
ized machinery. It has certain ways 
of doing things, ways which are usu- 
ally prescribed by someone in au- 
thority as being the desired ways. It 
has distinct interest in seeing that its 


prescribed procedures are observed. 
It has very much the same need for 
understandable, currently main- 
tained, written work-instructions as 
does the factory which produces 
bicycles or shoes. 


Always Desirable 


Lasser’s “Handbook of Account- 
ing Methods” has this to say on the 
subject: “It is vital to the success 
of the system that the employees 
who contribute to its operation fully 
understand their duties and respon- 
sibilities. . . . To this end it is al- 
ways desirable to provide each em- 
ployee with written instructions, 
which are as complete and under- 
standable as_ possible... . The 
functions of individual employees 
must be planned in complete detail 
in order to permit the fixing of re- 
sponsibility for error, fraud, or ney- 
lect. . . . It is also well to bear in 
mind that employees are always hap- 
pier, and therefore more efficient, if 
they know exactly where responsi- 
bility begins and where it ends.” 

Question “e” was included in our 
small group of suggested inquiries 
because, it seems, many insurance 
companies do not fully recognize the 
merit and potential of well written 
Standard Practice Instructions. 
Some companies look upon them 
only as a means of launching a new 
procedure, and ignore them as a con- 
tinuing tool for maintenance of the 
system and improvement of clerical 
efficiency. 

If our specimen questions stimu- 
late energetic evaluation of the inte- 
gration and correlation factors in 
the readers procedures, they will 
have served their purpose. If he can 
confidently answer “yes” to each 
question in even this short list, h's 
statistical and accounting system is 
apparently on sound ground. His 
clerical costs may not be the lowest 
in the insurance field, but it is a 
safe bet that they are well below 
the highest. 


A Letter 
Tf a letter is like a salesman: 


Then bad spelling is like lisping in speech 

Ragged margins are like frayed cuffs 

Fingermarks are like unclean linen 

Crowded pages are like fat men in tight suits 

Smeary type is like dirty hands 

Poor paragraphing is like tousled hair 

Wrong punctuation is like crooked ties 

Unsightly envelopes are like unshined shoes. 
Author Unknown 
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()uestions ¢ Answers 


PART C—LAWS, TRUSTS AND TAXES 


QUESTION 1. 


(a and b) On February 28, 
1952, “A” took a medical exam- 
ination, signed an application 
for life insurance naming his 
wife as beneficiary and gave the 
underwriter a check for the first 
annual premium. No conditional 
receipt was given. “‘A”’ was found 
to be insurable and policy dated 
February 28, 1952 was sent to 
the agent. It was mailed by him 
to “A” on March 10, 1952. “A” 
was killed in an accident the next 
day before the policy was re- 
ceived at his home. Was the life 
insurance company liable for 
payment of the face amount of 
the policy? In your answer ex- 
plain carefully the effect on the 
company’s liability of each of 
the essential facts given. 

(c) Although the payment of 
money is part of the considera- 
tion involved in the formation of 
many contracts, including life 
insurance contracts, valid con- 
sideration may take several other 
forms. Describe each of these 
other forms of consideration. 


Answer to Question I. 


(a and b) Yes, the company is 
liable for the face amount of the 
policy (plus accidental death bene- 
fits if death resulted from an acci- 
dent which was covered by the pol- 
icy). When “A” took the medical 
examination, signed the application, 
and gave the underwriter his check 
for the first annual premium, he 
made the company an offer. Since 
no conditional receipt was issued, 
the company was not bound unless 
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and until it had communicated its 
acceptance. The company’s accept- 
ance was constructively communi- 
cated if it was sent by mail to the 
underwriter, for the mails are the 
means of communication normally 
authorized by an offeror when he 
does business with an offeree who 
is not situated nearby. If the ac- 
ceptance was sent by some means 
other than mail, it was effective 
when received by the underwriter, 
who, for the purpose of receiving 
the acceptance, was acting as agent 
for “A.” The contract was complete 


when the acceptance took effect and 
thereafter the contract could not be 
rescinded without the consent of 
both parties. 

If it is assumed that the under- 
writer was not acting as “A’s” 
agent for the purpose of receiving 
the acceptance, the acceptance never- 
theless became effective prior to 
“A’s” death inasmuch as the accept- 
ance would have been deemed to 
have taken effect constructively 
when the agent mailed the policy on 
March 10, 1952, the day before 
“A” died. The fact that the policy 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1952 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a 
composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. More- 
over, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated or to 
round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to all 
questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer them 
all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who 
receives a high grade. 


This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied his 
knowledge. 


Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of testing 
whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the contrary, 
a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated by the 
examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner 
in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution organized. 
He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an examination, 
to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and then compare 
it with the answers here presented. 











was not received at “A’s” home 
until after his death is of no con- 
sequence because the contract had 
been made and the risk had attached 
before “A” died. 

If the policy or letter of trans- 
mittal provided that the policy was 
to be delivered to “A” personally 
while in good health the mailing of 
the policy would not constitute ac- 
ceptance unless the company is 
found to have waived the right to 
insist on delivery in good health. 
Such waiver may arise from the 
underwriter’s act of mailing the 
policy to “A.” 

(c) Broadly speaking, considera- 
tion may consist of giving up a legal 
right or assuming a legal obligation 
in return for a promise. Although 
consideration usually involves a 
benefit to the promisor, benefit in 
the ordinary sense is not essential. 
It is sufficient that a legal detriment 
has been sustained in return for the 
promise. A legal detriment may 
consist of doing or promising to do 
something which one is not already 
legally bound to do, or refraining 
from doing or promising to refrain 
from doing something which one 
otherwise has a legal right to do. 

Thus, consideration may consist 
of transferring property, real, per- 
sonal, mixed, tangible or intangible ; 
rendering services of any kind; sur- 
rendering a right ; assuming an obli- 
gation; refraining from action; or 
promising any of these things. 


In many states a promise under 
seal is enforceable even though there 
is no evidence of actual considera- 
tion. 


QUESTION 2. 


(a) The “X” corporation was 
organized to buy and sell real 
estate. In the course of its opera- 
tions the corporation purchased 
a junk yard and made a substan- 
tial profit in disposing of the 
scrap metal found therein. The 
“X” corporation then contracted 
with the “Y” Manufacturing com- 
pany to take all of the “Y” com- 
pany’s scrap metal during the 
period of one year, payments to 
be made at the end of each three 
months’ period. After the “Y” 
company delivered a substantial 
amount of scrap over a period of 
nine months, they refused to 
deliver any more. Thereupon 
the “X” corporation refused to 
make payment for the deliveries 
of the previous three months 
unless the “Y” company would 
live up to its contract obligation. 
The “Y” company sued the “X”’ 
corporation for the amount due 
it. The “X” corporation put in 
a counter claim against the “Y” 
company for damages because of 
“Y's” failure to complete the 
contract. 

(1) Should “Y” succeed in its 
suit against “X”? (2) Should 
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*X”? succeed in its counterclaim 
against “Y°”? Explain your rea- 
sons in each case. 


(b) Distinguish between: 

(1) A tort and a crime. 

(2) The nature of the reme- 
dies granted in courts of law and 
those granted in courts of equity. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) (1 and 2) The contract 
between “X” corporation and “Y” 
company was ultra vires because 
“X” corporation was organized to 
sell real estate and the power to buy 
scrap was neither expressly nor 
impliedly granted. 

The laws of the various states are 
not uniform in their treatment oi 
ultra vires contracts. In states which 
have adopted the Uniform Business 
Corporations act, ultra vires is not 
recognized as a defense to an action 
for breach of contract and “Y” com- 
pany would not have been justified 
in refusing to deliver its output dur- 
ing the final quarter of the year. 
““Y” company’s announcement of its 
intention not to make further de- 
liveries would have been deemed an 
anticipatory breach of contract giv- 
ing the “X”’ corporation an immedi- 
ate right to sue for damages. “X” 
corporation would recover on its 
counterclaim but allowance would 
be made for scrap delivered by “Y” 
during the third quarter. 

In some states, the defense of 
ultra vires may be asserted in a 
contract action, but recovery is 
allowed only to the extent the con- 
tract has been performed. In these 
states, “Y” company would have 
been justified in its refusal to con- 
tinue deliveries and would have been 
entitled to the contract price of the 
scrap delivered during the third 
quarter. The defense of ultra vires 
would have prevented recovery b. 
“X” corporation on its counterclaim 

In the remaining states, the de 
fense of ultra vires bars any recovery 
on the contract, even to the extent ic 
has been performed. However, evei 
in these states, recovery in quasi- 
contract to prevent unjust enrich- 
ment is allowed to the extent tha‘ 
performance has been completed an‘ 
has not been paid for. In these 
states, “Y” company would have 
been entitled to recover to the extent 
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“X” corporation had been unjustly 
enriched by receiving the scrap 
which had not been paid for, and 
the defense of ultra vires would have 
prevented any recovery by “X” 
corporation on its counterclaim. 

(b) (1) A tort is a violation 
of a private right which is not based 
on contract. It gives rise to a civil 
action for money damages or other 
relief against the wrongdoer. Un- 
justified injury to a person, his 
property, or his reputation are ex- 
amples of torts. A breach of con- 
tract is not a tort. 

A crime is a wrong against the 
public, which is proscribed by statute 
or common law, and is normally 
punishable by fine or imprisonment 
or both in a proceeding brought in 
the name of the state. In most states 
crimes are classified as either (1) 
misdemeanors, which are crimes of 
a less serious nature, or (2) felonies, 
which are crimes of a more serious 
nature. Typically, a parking viola- 
tion is considered a misdeameanor 
whereas murder is deemed to be a 
felony. 

Frequently, the same wrongful 
conduct is both a crime and a tort. 
Thus, a man who has stolen an- 
other’s coat may be sued by the 
owner in a civil action for the tort 
called conversion and may be prose- 
cuted in a criminal action brought 
by the district attorney in the name 
of the state for the crime of larceny. 
The outcome of the civil action will 
be a judgment for money damages ; 
the outcome of the criminal action 
will likely be the imprisonment of 
the wrongdoer. 

(2) The principal remedies 
granted in courts of law are money 
damages; replevin, to recover per- 
sonal property wrongtully taken; 
detinue, to recover personal property 
wrongfully withheld ; and ejectment, 
to recover the possession of real 
property. . 

Where the legal remedy is deemed 
to be inadequate, courts of equity 
have jurisdiction and may grant 
suitable relief. The principal types 
of relief obtained in courts of equity 
are: specific performance of con- 
tracts, mandatory injunctions, pro- 
hibitory injunctions, rescission of 
contracts, reformation of written in- 
struments, cancelation of written 
instruments, and an accounting. 
Once an equity court acquires juris- 
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diction, it may retain jurisdiction for 
the purpose of awarding money 
damages if this is necessary to give 
complete relief. 


In most states the same courts 
grant both legal and equitable relief. 
However, there remain a number of 
differences between courts sitting in 
law and the same courts sitting in 
equity. Perhaps the most important 
difference, aside from the difference 
in the types of relief granted, is the 
absence of a trial by jury in the 
equity action. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a) When “C” was negotiat- 
ing with “B” for the purchase of 
“B’s” automobile, “A” said to 
“B” that he would guarantee pay- 
ment by “C” within one year. 
Shortly after the sale, “C”’ gave 
“B” a non-negotiable note, pay- 
able on demand, for the amount 
due on the car. “A” was not 
informed of this fact until the 
end of the year when “C” failed 
to pay the note and “B” turned 
to “A” as a surety and demanded 
payment of the obligation. 


(1) “A” refused to pay on the 
ground that the acceptance of 
the note by “B” released “A” 
from his contingent liability. Do 
you agree with “A”? Support 
your conclusions with appropri- 
ate reasons. 

(2) Does “A” have any other 


grounds for refusal? Explain. 

(b) Explain the effect, if any, 
that the incontestable clause in a 
life insurance contract has in the 
following instances: 

(1) A death claim under a 
10-year-old policy in the applica- 
tion for which t..ere was a mis- 
statement of age by the insured. 

(2) A death claim under a 
10-year-old policy recently rein- 
stated on the basis of false infor- 
mation deliberately provided by 
the insured. 

(3) A death claim for double 
indemnity under a 10-year-old 
contract, the fact of accidental 
death being questioned. 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a) (1) A guarantor’s contin- 
gent liability is discharged if the 
creditor and principal debtor alter 
the obligation which has been guar- 
anteed without obtaining the guar- 
antor’s consent to the alteration. If 
“C’s” original obligation to “B” was 
to pay “within one year,” then the 
original obligation has been altered 
by “B’s” accepting a non-negotiable 
note payable “on demand” and “A” 
is discharged. However, if “C’s” 
original obligation was payable ‘on 
demand,” there was no alteration 
in the obligation merely by virtue of 
the delivery of a non-negotiable note 
to evidence the obligation, and the 
obligation of “A” as guarantor re- 
mains unchanged. 

(2) Yes, the Statute of Frauds 
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provides that a promise to answer 
for the debt or obligation of another 
is not enforceable unless in writing 
signed by the party to be charged. 
‘““A’s” promise was oral. 

Furthermore, a creditor is usually 
not entitled to proceed against a 
guarantor until he first has proceeded 
against the principal. It does not 
appear that “B” has _ proceeded 
against “C.” “B” is therefore not 
entitled to proceed against “A.” 

(b) (1) The incontestable clause 
does not apply where a claim is 
asserted under a policy in the appli- 
cation for which the insured mis- 
stated his age. Instead, the misstate- 
ment of age clause would apply. 
This latter clause provides that where 
there has been a misstatement of age 
the proceeds paid at the death of 
the insured are limited to the amount 
which would have been payable if 
the premiums actually paid had been 
applied at the correct age. 

(2) Most courts hold that when 
a life insurance policy is reinstated, 
the incontestable clause is reactivated 
and has a separate application to 
representations made to induce the 
reinstatement. Since the policy was 
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recently reinstated the period pro- 
vided in the reactivated incontestable 
clause has not yet run out. There- 
fore, the company may successfully 
contest the claim on the basis of the 
false misrepresentations deliberately 
made to induce the reinstatement. 
Although the view expressed is the 
majority rule, there are two minority 
views, namely: (1) reinstatement is 
a waiver of lapse and (2) reinstate- 
ment is a distinct contract which 
reinstates the original contract. The 
first of these rules, held by a very 
small minority of the states, provides 
that such reinstatement is immune 
from its date from contest on the 
grounds of material misrepresenta- 
tion or fraud in its procurement. The 
second minority rule subjects the 
reinstating contract to common law 
principles with respect to fraud 
notwithstanding the expiration of 
the incontestable clause in the 
original contract. This latter view 
seems to rest on much stronger legal 
basis than does the first. 

(3) The incontestable clause has 
no application when the fact of acci- 
dental death is being questioned. 
The states by law have excluded the 
double indemnity provision from the 
operation of the incontestable clause. 

In addition, the incontestable 
clause comes into operation where 
the validity of the contract is in 
question and not where there is a 
question as to the payment of a 
claim. The company is always en- 
titled to insist that the accidental 
death be proved. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) Even though an agent per- 
forms an act beyond the scope of 
the authority granted him by his 
contract with the principal, the 
principal, under certain circum- 
stances, may become liable (1) 
to third parties, and (2) to the 
agent himself. Explain the cir- 
cumstances in each case. 

(b) On April 21, “B” author- 
ized “A” to sell “B’s” station 
wagon. “A’s” commission was to 
be ten percent of the sale price. 
On April 23, “B” left for an 
extended business trip. On 
April 28, “A” sold the station 
wagon to “C.” What are “A’s” 
rights and “C’s” rights: 


(1) If “A” and “C” learned 


on April 30 of “B’s” accidental 
death on April 29 and Mrs. “B” 
refused to deliver the station 
wagon? Explain. 

(2) If “A” and “C” learned 
on April 30 of “B’s” accidental 
death on April 27 and Mrs. “B” 
refused to deliver the station 
wagon? Explain. 


Answer to Question 4. 


(a) (1) A principal may be 
held liable to a third party for the 
acts of an agent acting beyond the 
scope of the authority granted by the 
agency contract: (1) where the agen: 
is acting within his apparent author 
ity, (2) where the principal i 
estopped to deny the existence o 
the authority, (3) where the prin 
cipal has ratified the unauthorize:! 
act, and (4) where the agent per 
forms an unauthorized tortious aci 
while acting within the scope of hi: 
employment. 

(2) A principal may be held 
liable to the agent himself for un- 
authorized acts (1) where the prin- 
cipal ratifies a contract entered 
without authority and (2) where the 
principal is estopped to deny the lack 
of authority because of conduct 
which misled the agent into thinking 
that the authority existed. 

(b)(1) Since “B” was alive 
when this contract was duly made 
on his behalf by his agent, “B” was 
bound by it. Performance of “B’s” 
obligations under the contract did not 
require any action by “B” person- 
ally. Therefore the contract was not 
personal in nature and was not dis- 
charged by “B’s” death. Accord- 
ingly, the obligations as well as the 
rights arising under the contract 
passed to “B’s” estate. 

If title to the car has passed, “C” 
is entitled to possession of the car 
or damages. If title has not passed, 
“C” is entitled to damages only, 
unless the car is unique, in which 
case he is entitled to specific per- 
formance or damages. 

“A,” having obtained a buyer, is 
entitled to his commission. “B’s’ 
obligation to pay money is not per 
sonal and is not discharged by hi: 
death. 

(2) “A” and “C” have no rights 
under this contract. An agency con 
tract contemplates the continued 
existence of the principal. Being 
personal in nature, such a contract 
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terminates at the death of the prin- 
cipal and at the same instant, the 
agent’s authority. Therefore, “B’s” 
death on April 27 terminated “A’s” 
authority and “A” could not bind 
“B” or his estate to “C,” nor would 
‘‘A’s” attempt to do so entitle him to 
a commission. Some courts might 
allow “C” to recover from “A” on 
the basis of an implied warranty. 


QUESTION 5. 


(a and b) “A” is engaged in a 
contracting business which is 
both physically and financially 
hazardous. He owns a substantial 
program of life insurance, mostly 
limited payment and ordinary 
life, accumulated over the past 
thirty years. His wife is named 
as primary beneficiary and his 
three children as contingent ben- 
eficiaries in each of his contracts. 
He has reserved the right to 
change these beneficiary designa- 
tions. Recently it has been sug- 
gested to him that he give up the 
right to change these beneficiary 
designations. He now seeks your 
advice. 

(1) What advantages might 
be derived if he followed the 
suggestion to make all of the 
beneficiary designations irrevo- 
cable? 

(2) What disadvantages might 
result if he followed the sugges- 
tion to make all of the beneficiary 
designations irrevocable? 

(3) Would there be any 
change in Federal income or 
Federal estate tax liability if this 
suggestion is followed? Explain 
with reference to each tax. 

(c) There are many types of 
estates and interests in real 
property. In each of the follow- 
ing instances name and state 
briefly the characteristics of the 
type of estate or interest in real 
property which is created: 

(1) “A” grants land to “B,” 
his heirs and assigns forever. 

(2) “A” grants land to “B” 
for life and upon his death to 
. 

(3) “A” grants land to “B” 
and “C” so that upon the death 
of either his interest passes to 
his heirs. 

(4) “A” grants “B” a right of 
way over “‘A’s” land. 
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Answer to Question 5. 


(a and b) (1) If the beneficiary 
designation is left unchanged, credi- 
tors may attach the portion of the 
cash values not exempt by law if 
“A” gets into financial difficulty later 
on. Since “A” is solvent and has no 
intent to defraud creditors, this risk 
is avoided by naming his wife and 
children as beneficiaries without the 
right to change. The naming of his 


wife and children as_ irrevocable 
beneficiaries will also offer protection 
against “A’s’’ voluntarily transfer- 
ring rights in the policies in times of 
financial stress which would jeopar- 
dize the interests of his family. 

(2) “A” loses control over the 
policies and flexibility in planning 
his estate. “A” can no longer change 
beneficiaries in the event some rea- 
son arises. “‘A’s” financial position 
is weakened because, even in an 
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emergency, the policies cannot be 
used as collateral, the non-forfeiture 
values exercised, or the policy loan 
provision utilized. Even if adult 
beneficiaries consent to waive their 
interests, minor children present 
serious obstacles. 

(3) Federal Income Tax. There 
would be no change in liability. Pre- 
mium payments are personal ex- 
penses which are not deductible and 
“A” would- be paying premiums 
under either designation. Dividends 
would still be deemed a return of 
premium and not taxable as income. 
Proceeds payable by reason of death 
to named beneficiaries are not tax- 


able as income in either case. If 
proceeds are left at interest, interest 
payments are treated as_ taxable 
income to beneficiaries in either case. 

Federal Estate Tax. There would 
be no change. Insurance proceeds 
payable either to “‘A’s” estate or to 
named beneficiaries are included in 
‘*A’s” estate if he has any incidents 
of ownership or pays premiums 
directly or indirectly. Presumably, 
“A” would continue to pay pre- 
miums, so proceeds would be in- 
cluded in his estate. Moreover, in 
either case he would doubtless be 
considered to have retained some 
incidents of ownership since even 
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an irrevocable designation does not 
necessarily divest the insured of all 
such incidents. 

(c) (1) “B” receives an estate 
in fee simple absolute, an interest of 
unlimited duration. He may possess 
and use it; and may transfer it by 
deed or will. If he dies intestate, it 
passes to his heirs. 


(2) “B” receives a life estate; 
“C” receives a remainder. “B” may 
possess and use the land during his 
lifetime; but must pay ordinary 
taxes, make minor repairs, and 
commit no waste. At “B’s” death, 
“C” becomes owner in fee simple. 

(3) “B” and “C” are tenants in 
common. Each may possess and use 
the land. Each may transfer his 
interest by deed or will. If either 
dies intestate, his interest passes to 
his heirs. Either may terminate the 
tenancy in common by a partition 
proceeding. 


(4) “B” receives an easement, a 
non-possessory interest. He may 
travel across “A’s” land without 
being chargeable with trespassing as 
long as the easement exists, but is 
not entitled to possession. 


(To be continued) 


STATE DEATH TAXES 


TATE death taxes are today ac- 
Soy more generally applicable 
than the Federal estate tax, accord- 
ing to Harrison B. Clapp, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. In his new 
brochure, “Fundamentals of State 
Death Taxes” being distributed by 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters for use in its study pro- 
gram, Mr. Clapp points out that 
state taxes come into play with 
many additional estates that are too 
small to be affected by Federal taxes 
because of the “marital deduction” 
provision in the 1948 Federal Rev- 
enue Act. His brochure is de- 
signed to help the life underwriter 
better understand this phase of tax- 
ation, especially as it applies to sell- 
ing and servicing life insurance. 

Copies may be obtained at a nomi- 
nal cost from the Educational Pub- 
lications Department, American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, 3924 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ot 
5S New Business Issued During Year Total in Force December 31 
V Number Number of Number Number of Premiums and 
. Kind of Coverage Year of Master Individuals Total Amount of Master Individuals Total Amount Consideragj 
it Policies Covered of Coverage Policies Covered of Coverage During Year 
es 
Ly Group Life (not including Group 1952 10,290 1,904,000 $5,161,900,000 68,030 22,873,000 $62,592,700,000 $676,800,000 
‘ Creditor’s Life or Wholesale Life) 1951 *8,450 *1,644,000 *4,003,600,000 *61,160 *20,894,000 *54,233,000,000 *58 1,800,000 
1S Employee Coverage 1950 8,590 2,501,000 6,029,700,000 55,840 19,006,000 47,638,400,000 527,400,000 
ry 1952 270 164,000 91,200,000 760 573,000 296,500,000 1,700,000 
id Dependent Coverage 1951 140 96,000 55,100,000 450 367,000 178,000,000 1'100.000 
h 1950 120 91,000 58,300,000 370 249.000 123,500,000 700,000 
> 
le. 1952 3,210 2,512,000 1,410,700,000 14,010 10,789,000 4,955,800,000 39,700,000 
: Group Creditor’s Life 1951 *2,600 *2,348,000 *880,400,000 *12,020 *9,210,000 *3,654,500,000 *31,400,000 
in 1950 2,460 2,425,000 1,117,900,000 10,230 8,572,000 3,148,500,000 21,200,000 
se Units Units 
: . 1952 1,740 23,000 51,600,000 28,620 255,000 522,100,000 9,300,000 
LIS Wholesale Life 1951 2,110 28,000 61,300,000 31,030 277,000 552,400,000 10,100,000 
er 1950 2,490 32,000 71,100,000 31,070 292,000 568,500,000 10,000,000 
to 
he Annual Income Annual Income 
n 1952 360 111,000 12,200,000 3,420 2,659,000 816,300,000 841,300,000 
y Group Annuities 1951 330 203,000 17,700,000 3,030 2,535,000 721,800,000 784,900,000 
1950 300 111,000 7,900,000 2,660 2,146,000 610,800,000 674,600,000 
a 
AV ‘Weekly Indemnity ‘Weekly Indemnity 
4 : 1952 26,450 1,593,000 47,600,000 216,090 17,623,000 480,400,000 410,100,000 
ut rtiiccdy Indes 1951 26,570 1,493,000 42,000,000 203,100 | *16,835,000 423,800,000 356,600,000 
as 1950 118,920 4,776,000 131,300,000 175,780 15,104,000 365,100,000 272,300,000 
is e Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
: 1952 13,400 1,637,000 16,300,000 66,540 12,959,000 101,500,000 154,500,000 
mm ss ge ny 1951 12,770 1,582,000 15,400,000 64,390 12,132,000 88:900,000 128,300,000 
1950 12,640 2,013,000 18,900,000 51,800 10,057,000 68,000,000 97,400,000 
Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
1952 11,470 2,211,000 20,100,000 53,690 16,450,000 122,800,000 191,800,000 
Dependent Coverage 1951 11,510 2,236,000 18,200,000 52,220 14,531,000 102,000,000 151,600,000 
1950 11,340 3,148,000 24,100,000 40,900 12,248,000 74,300,000 103,600,000 
Maximum Surgical Benefit Maximum Surgical Benefit 
: 1952 13,670 1,765,000 390,000,000 68,570 13,617,000 2,709,600,000 79,200,000 
on a 1951 12,660 1,666,000 347,300,000 65,540 12,586,000 2,327,600,000 68,700,000 
1950 13,570 2,333,000 489,400,000 53,560 10,309,000 1,809,300,000 $5,000,000 
Maximum Surgical Benefit Maximum Surgical Benefit 
iC- 1952 11,960 2,481,000 493,800,000 53,520 15,959,000 2,904,200,000 122,500,000 
1 Dependent Coverage 1951 11,250 2,457,000 460,600,000 49,730 13,790,000 2,340,100,000 99,200,000 
ye 1950 12,340 3,650,000 652,500,000 39,740 10,910,000 1,688,000,000 67,900,000 
j d 5 
, ‘ 1952 7,170 |° 1,022,000 ee 23,710 5,367,000 -*e + 21,400,000 
Ty ony ora 1951 8,290 910,000 a 22,700 4'530,000 * * * 17,100,000 
ife 1950 5,640 1,519,000 ¢ #8 14,570 3,465,000 se *= 6 10,100,000 
“Ww 1952 6,170 1,189,000 * * * 16,680 4,748,000 + «6 4 12,700,000 
te Dependent Coverage 1951 5,190 941,000 _ =< * 12,200 3,416,000 * bd . 8,400,000 
1950 3,510 1,061,000 * * * 6,580 2,179,000 >» & « 4,200,000 
by 
: Group Major-Medical Expense 
n- mployee Coverage * 1952 270 226,000 a 420 289,000 *_ * * 1,600,000 
i , 
at Dependent Coverage 1952 260 213,000 . * Ss 400 243,000 . . . 1,600,000 
: Principal Sum Principal Sum: 
ith Group Accidental Death and 1952 9,240 1,320,000 2,553,800,000 53,570 10,678,000 22,053,300,000 27,000,000 
00 Sinenienmet 1951 9,680 1,517,000 2,521,900,000 48,920 9,470,000 19,539,400,000 23,200,000 
1950 8,110 1,578,000 3,276,200,000 38,430 8,073,000 16,217,100,000 18,400,000 
ces 
n” TOTAL PREMIUMS AND CONSIDERATIONS 
I~ Group, Group Creditors and Accident 
—_ Year Wholesale Life Group Annuities Health ~ Total 
ter 1952 $727,500,000 $841,300,000 $1,022,400,000 $2,591,200,000 
1951 *624,400,000 784,900,000 853,100,000 *2,262,400,000 
1x- 1950 559,300,000 674,600,000 628,900, 1,862,800,000 
1949 488,800,000 517,500,000 460,400,000 1,466,700,000 
a|1- 1948 458,500,000 538,400,000 385,600,000 1,382,500,000 
1947 402,000,000 449,500,000 306,200,000 1,157,700,000 
ni- * Revised 
1b- Master policies and certificates providing more than one coverage were counted for each kind of coverage. 
: Figures for Major-Medical Expense not collected prior to 1952. 
ol- 8000-6-53 
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SALES 


Bankers Life of lowa: April paid-for 
business totaled $17,150,220 (Ordinary 
$12,423,763), with figures of the first four 
months showing $63,111,753 (Ordinary 
$43,968,390). In force, April 30, hit an 
all-time high of $1,837,939,761. 


Boston Mutual: Sales of the first four 
months climbed to a new all-time high of 
$16,797,326 (up some 12% over 52), with 
the combined Ordinary and Industrial in 
force showing more than $233 million. 


Business Men's Assurance: New business 
for April amounted to $19,428,105—gain- 
ing 10% over last year’s April and almost 
$2 million ahead of the previous all-time 
high of June 52, this stands-out as the 
largest sum for any one month in this 
company’s 44-year history. 


Canadian Sales: March new business of 
some fifty-odd Canadian, British and 
United States companies operating in 
Canada amounted to $232,100,000. The 
breakdown: Ordinary $172,500,000; Group 
$42,500,000; and Industrial $17,100,000. 


Connecticut Mutual: April new business 
for this old-timer (est. 1846) shows an 
eye-catching 44.5% gain over '52, with 
totals of the first four months moving 
24.3% ahead of last year. 


Equitable Society: Taking the shine out 
of all previous company records, the April 
sales campaign honoring president Ray 
D. Murphy resulted in new business of a 
skyscraping $687,701,804 (Ordinary $312,- 
015,357 on 63,310 applications). 


Equitable of lowa: Totaling $10,113,007, 
May new business copped all honors for 
any single month’s production (up 22.9% 
over '52) with figure of the first five 
months showing $52,617,410—the best yet 
for any similar period in this company’s 
86-year history. In force, May 31—$l,- 
259,299,022. 


Franklin Life: Showing a whopping 
45.4% increase over '52, April paid-for 
business (excluding annuities) totaled 
$36,175,309, with sales of the first four 
months shoving 45.2% ahead of last year. 


Guarantee Mutual: Accident, sickness & 
hospitalization sales of May show a chal- 
lenging three-digit gain of 147% over ’52. 


Life & Casualty of Tennessee: During 
the week of May 11, life insurance in force 
passed the $1 billion mark, with accident 
insurance showing an additional $800 mil- 
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lion. This organization now ranks as the 
eighth largest combination company in the 
United States. 


Manhattan Life: Bettering the previous 
monthly high of 52 ($12,234,750), new 
business for April, president’s month, 
totaled $15,877,577. 


Philadelphia Life: May new business 
totaled $5,928,719 (up 18%), with figures 
of the first five months showing a con- 
tinued increase over 52. In force, June 10 
—$200 million. 


Savings Bank Life (New York): April 
Ordinary sales show $2,193,500, the highest 
one-month total since March °49. As of 
April 30, total ownership (150,000 policy- 
holders) of savings bank life insurance in 
New York hit an all-time high of $223,- 
965,355 (Group $25,483,000). 


State Mutual Life: Totaling better than 
$1214 million, May paid-for business of 
this 109-year-old company pushed 5% 
ahead of the previous record high of ’52. 


Union Central: Sales for April amounted 
to $14,851,926. (Ordinary $11,529,721; up 
21.3%), with figures of the first four 
months totaling $71,050,178; a come- 
uppance of 40.1% over last year. 


POLICY CHANGES 


Connecticut Mutual has announced a 
new 5-year renewable & convertible term 
policy. Renewable to age 65 and con- 
vertible to 63, this contract provides the 
usual dividend options but prohibits their 
use in purchasing paid-up additions. 

This company has also announced that 
it will now discount up to 20 premiums 
paid in advance on one policy. The rate 
of interest allowed has been increased 
from 2% to 214%. 


Great Southern has liberalized agents’ 
benefits. Agents’ children may now be 
covered for hospitalization and surgical 
benefits until age 21, instead of 18. For 
qualifying agents over 65, hospitalization, 
surgical benefits and group insurance may 
be continued under certain conditions. 


Hartford Accident has issued a new Hos- 
pital Expense policy, providing protection 
for all members of an insured family— 
husband and wife, ages 18 through 59, 
and their unmarried children, ages 30 
days through 17 years—with benefits pay- 
able regardless of whether any insured 
person also carries other hospitalization 
insurance. Providing coverage in any 
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amount from $1 to $15 per day for in- 
curred hospital room and board expenses, 
benefits are payable for a maximum of 90 
days’ confinement for each unrelated ill- 
ness or accident injury. 


Coverage for miscellaneous hospital ex 
penses (drugs, X-rays, anaesthetics, etc.) 
is included in this new policy and costs 
for non-confining hospital emergency 
treatment of accidental injuries covered 
to five times the daily indemnity. Mate: 
nity benefits of ten times the daily indem 
nity are included, provided the pregnancy 
commences not earlier than 30 days afte: 
the effective date of insurance. Surgical 
coverage is optional and may be-included 
in the basic plan under either a $200 o:1 
$300 schedule. 


Indianapolis Life has liberalized its non- 
medical limits on standard policies. The 
new individual life insurance limits 
(within one year and repeatable therc- 
after) available, wihout a medical exami 
nation, to men and single women are: 
$10,000 (previously $7,500) up to and ir 
cluding age 30; $7,500, ages 31 throug) 
35; $5,000, 36 through 40; and $2,500, 4! 
through 45. Limits for married women 
$5,000 up to and including age 35; ani! 
$2,500, ages 36 through 45. Non-medica 
limits have also been broadened on juve 
nile progressive estate policies, various 
term riders, and pay or benefits involving 
juvenile policies. 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced 
the availability of temporary term insu: 
ance and fractional premiums for most 
term policies, provided the regular an 
nual premium for permanent insurance is 
at least $90 or face amount $5,000. 


Mutual of New York has adopted a new 
5-year renewable term policy. Issued from 
ages 15 through 55, in minimum amounts 
of $10,000 for males and $5,000 for fe 
males, the new policy is renewable for 
five-year periods, but not beyond the pol 
icy nearest age 65. Annual dividends be 
gin at the end of the second policy year. 


New York Life has introduced a new in- 
dividual and family Major Medical Ex 
pense Policy for men and women, ages 
18 to 60 and renewable to age 65. The 
principal contract, having a 25°7, co-insu1 
ance feature, includes a $500 deductible 
and $7,500 maximum benefit for any one 
accident or sickness. Offering worldwide 
coverage, this policy provides only onc 
deductible if two or more family members 
are injured in the same accident. A 
second plan, available only to those having 
a total annual income of less than $10,000 
and who own no other hospital insurance, 
provides a $300 deductible and a maxi 
mum benefit of $5,000. 


State Mutual Life has introduced two 
new premium contracts. One, the “Pr 

ferred Protector,” a life paid-up at age 
95 contract, is available (with a $10,000 
minimum) at ages 0 to 70 plus, with nor 

medical applications being accepted t» 
age 36; dividends begin with the first yea) 
The other, the “Junior Thrift Builder 

offers three basic plans: (1) for age 0, (“) 
for return premium to age 10, and (3) fo: 
level death benefits from age 1 or highe 

at age 21 all plans multiply to $5,000 cf 
face amount for each $1,000 of basi 

coverage. This life paid-up at age 6) 
contract, which may include both deat 
and disability payor benefits, is availabic 
at ages 0 to 15. 


Pest’s Life News 
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Bankers Life of lowa: Milton A. Link, 
formerly Seattle agency manager, has been 
appointed estate analysis manager of the 
western Washington agency. 


Bankers National Life: John D. Brun- 
dage, formerly New York manager for the 
Mutual Benefit Life and onetime sales 
service manager for Bankers National, has 
rejoined this company as assistant to the 
president. 


Berkshire Life: Ralph H. Patton, for- 
merly in charge of Johnson & Higgins’ 
life department, has been appointed to 
head pension trust activities; and John F. 
Dickson, formerly district manager for 
Aetna Life, named general agent at 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Business Men's Assurance: 4. Herbert 
Nelson, onetime member of this company 
and more recently Commissioner of Insur- 
ance for the State of Minnesota, has re- 
joined the Minneapolis office as manager. 


Canada Life: Bert T. Trenouth, CLU, 
formerly supervising estate service at Ed- 
monton, Can., has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies. 


Commonwealth Life: James F. Hartford 
has been appointed manager of the south- 
east Indiana district at New Albany, suc- 
ceeding George T. Gaddie, transferred to 
Fort Wayne. 


Connecticut Mutual: W. G. Van der 
Voort has been appointed general agent 
at Chicago, succeeding Robert E. Florian 
who continues as a personal producer in 
this company’s Melzar C. Jones Agency 
at Los Angeles. 


Eastern Life: Lester T. Uditsky of the 
Chernoff-Lockwood Insurance Agency has 
been appointed general agent for New 
Britain, Conn. 


Equitable Society: Officers recently ap- 
pointed are: vice presidents—William J. 
November, Ray M. Peterson and J. Henry 
Smith; vice president & treasurer—Mer- 
edith C. Laffey, succeeding retired John 
L. Montgomery; and second vice presi- 
dents—John M. Hines, Harold A. Spiller 
and Arthur W. Gilbert, formerly of the 
Freeport Sulphur Co. and onetime mem- 
ber of Equitable’s securities investment 
department. 


Equitable of lowa: Headed by general 
agent Herbert A. Hedges, the Kansas City 
agency has been expanded to include the 
!opeka territory formerly supervised by 
the late R. W. Creary. And Walter J. 
Shields, formerly field assistant to the 
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west coast assistant superintendent of 
agencies, has been appointed general agent 
at Spokane, Wash. 


Franklin Life: Paul Stewart, CLU, for- 
merly San Francisco manager for the 
Phoenix Mutual, has joined the home 
office staff as vice president of agency de- 
velopment; and Edwin R. Breslin, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Life, appointed gen- 
eral agent at Worcester, Mass. George A. 
Vogler, director of sales, has been trans- 
ferred from the southwest division to the 
home office. 


Home Life of New York: Robert W. 
Bremner has been appointed assistant 
vice president at the home office and is 
replaced as Atlanta manager, by James 
S. Dudley Jr., CLU; Lawrence C. Reeves, 
formerly assistant manager at Washington, 
D. C., succeeds Mr. Dudley as Richmond 
manager. 


General American Life: William C. Peck 
has been appointed associate general agent 
of San Diego’s Michael Chamberlain 
Agency. 


Guardian Life: William S. Collins, for- 
merly a Union Labor Life agency vice 
president, has been appointed manager of 
the home office W. S. Collins Agency; and 
Richard F. Roth, formerly assistant man- 
ager of this company’s Ludwig B. Lasko 
Agency, named manager at New York City 
(Graybar Building), succeeding Jerome A. 
Rooney and Jack Leventhal, retired. 
John E. Fay has joined this company 
as manager of the newly established Hart- 
ford, Conn. office at 301 Farmington Ave. 


Hamlin & Co.: The offices of this New 
York City insurance brokerage firm have 
been relocated at 52 Broadway. 


Johnson & Higgins: Leroy S. Zider Jr., 
formerly Detroit manager for Acacia 
Mutual, has joined this international in- 
surance brokerage firm as manager of the 
estate planning & life department. 


John Hancock Mutual: John L. McCrea, 
U. S. Navy vice admiral (retired), has 
joined this company as second vice presi- 
dent; and Robert E. Bagot promoted from 
superintendent of agencies to director of 
agencies in the home office district agency 
department. 

M. Lakin Hunter, CLU, formerly a 
home office agency assistant, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Denver, Col., 
succeeding Emerson Carey Jr. who has re- 
signed and continues his association with 
the Denver Agency (on a personal basis) 
in partnership with his son, Emerson III. 
And Frank T. Bobst and Robert B. Pitcher 
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appointed general agents for the newly 
established Boston agencies at 49 Federal 
St., and 53 State St., respectively. 


Life & Casualty of Tennessee: At Louis- 
iana, W. C. Guillory has been promoted 
from superintendent to manager of the 
Alexandria district, succeeding G. T. 
Morrison, transferred to Shreveport to re- 
place his brother, J. U. Morrison, retired. 
And at Tennessee, H. E. Edwards pro- 
moted from Memphis superintendent to 
Johnson City manager, succeeding W. L. 
Satterwhite, transferred to Norfolk, Va. 


Life of Georgia: At the home office: 
Thomas E. Martin Jr., formerly with the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., has joined 
this company as an investment department 
assistant; and J. H. D. Burns, Walter Well- 
man and U. H. Prickett assigned to the 
agency training staff. 


Life of Virginia: William C. Wirth, for- 
merly a Connecticut General Life actuar- 
ial assistant, has joined this company as 
an assistant actuary. 


Lincoln National: Regional group man- 
agers appointed to head newly established 
offices are: W. R. Bone (Indianapolis), 
R. N. Latta (Seattle), J. J. Wissig (San 
Francisco) and R. B. Lyon (Pittsburgh). 
Mr. Bone is succeeded as regional group 
manager at Portland, Ore., by S. G. Ayres, 
formerly group representative at Los 
Angeles. 

Regional group managers transferred 
are: $. M. Sharp, from Omaha to Cleve- 
land, replacing O. M. Heine, recently ap- 
pointed Toledo general agent; and D. L. 
Collins, from Grand Rapids to Detroit. 
Donald Sams succeeds Mr. Sharp at 
Omaha, and is in turn replaced as St. 
Louis group representative, by G. L. Lisle. 

Colin L. Copeland, onetime member of 
this company, has rejoined its Daven- 
port, Iowa Jerome C. Arnold agency as 
associate general agent. 


Manufacturers Life: At Canada, F. W. 
Schumann has been appointed Halifax 
manager (succeeding the late F. H. 
Goucher) and is replaced as supervisor of 
Vancouver’s Okanagan Valley, by W. H. 
Mclvor; J. H. Shaver, headquartered in 
Port Arthur, becomes Manitoba supervisor 
and head of the Lakes division; and R. C. 
Tomlinson, CLU, named unit supervisor 
at Hamilton. 


Massachusetts Mutual: James J. Bergen 
has been appointed agency department 
assistant director of training; E. William 
Hughes Jr. named manager of the Jackson, 
Miss. agency, succeeding his father who 
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continues as general agent emeritus, en- 
gaged in personal production; and James 
W. Smith appointed district group man- 
ager at Oklahoma City. 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: For 
this company and the Paul Revere Life, 
Walter R. Pittman has been appointed 
general agent at Dayton, Ohio, succeeding 
Albert W. Craft, resigned; and John T. 
Cook named general agent of the newly 
established Memphis, Tenn. agency. 


Michigan Life: Harry O. Bourke has been 
promoted from assistant manager to assist- 
ant vice president & manager of the bank 
service division; and Al Wistert, formerly 
of the Aetna Life, joined this company 
as general agent for the Jackson and Ann 
Arbor, Mich. district. 


Morris-Daly Associates: For this Newark, 
N. J. firm of Bankers National and Crown 
Life general agents, Edmund F. Buczek 
has been promoted from planning depart- 
ment supervisor to brokerage manager. 


Mutual of Omaha: E£. S. Adams Jr., for- 
merly of Louisville’s R. B. Condon Agency, 
has been appointed agency supervisor for 


the F. T. Van Urk Agency at Philadelphia. 
And for the affiliated United Benefit Life, 
George C. Boddiger appointed assistant 
vice president. 


Mutual of New York: C. Allan Stark, for- 
merly a group department salesman and 
district manager for the Zurich General, 
has joined the sales department’s field 
training staff. 


Mutual Trust Life: R. Clarke Bisbee, 
formerly of the Great-West Life, has been 
appointed manager of the Southside 
Agency. 


New England Mutual: William B. David- 
son, formerly a State Mutual home office 
representative, has joined the New York 
City office as district group representative. 


New York Life: Ralph R. Decker Jr., for- 
merly merchandising advisor of Cecil & 
Presbrey, Inc., has joined the public rela- 
tions department, supervising all adver- 
tising. 


Northwestern Mutual: Paul W. Avery, 
formerly district agent at Minot, has been 
appointed general agent at Fargo, N. Dak., 
succeeding James C. Hays, resigned. 


& LIBERTY LIFE: LIBERTY LIFE: LIBERTY LIFE 


HAPPY DAYS AHEAD 


--- with Peace of Mind NOW 


Good personnel relations begin at home. 
That’s why Liberty has developed 

one of the most liberal Pension Plans 

in the insurance industry. 


It is possible for members to retire at 75% of 
their annual earnings. One reason is that the 
Company’s contributions provide benefits three 
or more times greater than the annuity purchas- 
able by the member’s own deposits. 


An outstanding feature, also, is the Plan’s 
provision for substantial benefits in the event of 
temporary or permanent disability. 


This opportunity for added security is another 
advantage available to representatives and em- 


ployees at Liberty Life. 
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Occidental of California: W. Lockwood 
Miller has relinquished his position as gen 
eral manager for Canada and continues 
with this company as general agent at 
London, Ontario. Carl G. Holden, formerly 
brokerage manager at Grand Rapids, has 
been named general agent at Lansing, 
Mich., (Hollister Building); and Jack W. 
Hoar advanced from agent to acting man 
ager at Louisville. 


Pacific Mutual: Carl J. Williams, fo: 
merly claims representative at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been transferred to the recently 
expanded home office claims staff. 


Penn Mutual: Thomas D. Watt, formerly 
assistant office manager of the actuarial 
department, has been appointed assistant 
to the vice president. At Pittsburgh, Jack- 
son L. Obley and James B. Eckenrode 
Jr., CLU, have been named general agents, 
succeeding retired Kenneth W. Conre) 
who continues with this company as a 
personal producer; and at Erie, Earl h. 
Wingrove appointed general agent fo: 
northwestern Pennsylvania. 


Pioneer Mutual: J. E. Larsen has been 
promoted from assistant manager to man 
ager of the disability claim department, 
succeeding the late Walter Fearn. 


Postal Life: Dominick Dragonetti has 
been promoted from brokerage supervisoi 
to assistant general agent for the Arthu: 
Milton Agency. 


Provident Mutual: Associate actuary 
Everett D. Armantrout has been appointed 
director of sales research. And Elwood 7. 
Starbuck, CLU, formerly in charge of San 
Francisco’s Kearny Street office, has been 
appointed to head the newly established 
agency in that city. 


Prudential: At the home office: pro 
moted—John B. Stearns to assistant act 
uary; and transferred—second vice presi 
dent Kenneth C. Foster, CLU, from: the 
district agencies department to the group 
insurance department, and Howard 4. 
Austin, to the new North Central regiona| 
headquarters at Minneapolis as executiv: 
director of agencies. Named to head re 
spective offices are: Harry Shaub, CLU, 
(Kingston, N. Y.); Douglas L. Hans, CLU, 
(Schenectady, N. Y.); and Merritt H. 
Clymer (Canton, Ohio). Clarance C. Cor 
rill, formerly staff manager at Bellefon 
taine, succeeds Mr. Clymer as Clevelan« 
manager. 

Richard N. McFadden, formerly home 
office regional manager, has been namei 
to head this company’s Knickerbocke: 
Agency at New York City, and is suc 
ceeded as manager of the central region. 
by Ray F. Githens, formerly brokerag: 
supervisor. And Charles Karpman, CLU, 
named to head the New Britain, Conn. 
office. 

For the South Central home office now 
under construction at Jacksonville, Fla., 
J. Donald Geiger has been named execu 
tive director of district agencies, with O 
Forrest McGill as head of mortgage loa 
& real estate activities. 

California appointments are: assistan 
manager, Whittier agency—E. Neil Pete) 
son; staff managers—Roy D. Carroll (Oak 
land), Louis R. Glickman (San. Francisco- 
Presidio), Lawrence A. Mantell (Victor. 
district), Joseph A. McNulty (Fresno) 
Stanley Reiser and V. C. Croddy (Stock 
ton), and Harry Caplan (San Mateo- 
Peninsula); and district group service 
manager—John F. Spindler (San Fran- 
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cisco). Other staff managers appointed are: 
Charles L. Clair (Portland, Ore.—Colum- 
bia), James W. Sorenson (Longview, 
Wash.) and Henry J. Besemann (Denver, 
Colo.—Cherry Creek). 


Republic National Life: Fred Hazel, for- 
merly a Prudential agent, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly established 
Tucson, Ariz. office (218 East Prince Road), 
with Dean Fockele as a representative. 


Shenandoah Life: Stanley R. Polly has 
joined this company as manager of the 
newly established Ordinary office in Wash- 
ington, D. C.’s Warner Building. 


Southland Life: J. Frank Smith, CLU, 
has been promoted from agent to manager 
at the Dallas agency. 


State Mutual Life: John D. Myers, for- 
merly supervisor at Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed manager at Columbus, Ohio. 


Sun Life of Canada: J. B. Mabon, FIA, 
FSA, has been appointed consulting under- 
writing executive, with H. F. Gundy, FSA, 
as underwriting officer and G. W. Wilson, 
FSA, assistant underwriting officer. 


Travelers: In life, accident and group 
lines, appointed are: group supervisors— 
Robert E. McCubbins (Houston), Fred 
M. Triece Jr. (Charlotte) and Robert E. 
Vigneau (Cincinnati); field supervisors— 
LeRoy V. Wilson (Brooklyn, N. Y.), John 
A, Pinchback (Atlanta), David E. Doyle, 
Martin F. McHugh and John R. Van 
Wagoner Jr. (New York City), Herrick S. 
Massie Jr. (Richmond), Eugene T. Brous- 
seau (Toledo), William C. Pritchett (Jack- 
sonville), Harold E. Cumberland (Okla- 
homa City), Robert G. Bruce (Los Ange- 
les), Alexander E. Beddow (Houston), 
Owen §S. Strand (Denver) and Miles O. 
Moore Jr. (Little Rock); agency service 
representatives—John E Shurtleff (Cleve- 
land), Joseph Glover (Washington, D. C.), 
Alva H. Graham (Oklahoma City), Rob- 
ert F. Johnston (Chicago) and Artis B. 
Pearson (Nashville). Transferred: assist- 
ant managers—Malcolm W. Dunlevie 
(Atlanta to Jacksonville) and Arnold G. 
Cure (Jacksonville to Boston); grou 
supervisors—Harry C. Trent (Charlotte to 
Baltimore), Raymond J. Finn (New York 
City to New Haven), James B. Tucker 
(Atlanta to Birmingham) and W. Rogers 
Primm Jr. (Birmingham to Jacksonville); 
field supervisors—Joel W. Griffith (Okla- 
homa City to Little Rock) and Blaine F. 
Olsen (vice versa). 

At Portland’s mortgage loan depart- 
ment, Joe H. Sackett and D. D. Gray have 
been appointed managers of the farm and 
city divisions, respectively. 


United States Life: Headed by Russell 
Tolley, formerly with Citizens National 
as assistant to the vice president, the Capi- 
tol Agency has been appointed general 
agent at Indianapolis; and Charles W. 
Lotito named general agent at Hazleton, 
Pa. 

At Puerto Rico, Jaime Gonzalez has 
been appointed superintendent of agents 
for the San Juan Agency. 


Volunteer State Life: Forrest Gregory, 
until now field superintendent for South- 
land Life, has joined this company as re- 
gional director of agencies at Dallas, super- 
vising production in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, New Mexico and Louisiana. 


TContinued on the next page) 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 











HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 
Franklin 2-4020 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 

















W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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Agency Management Ass'n: Staff mem- 
bers assigned new titles, more descriptive 
of their respective duties, are: Richard N. 
Ford, CLU—director of publications; 
Burkett W. Huey—director of consulta- 
tions, company relations division; and 
Donald E. Lynch—assistant to the man- 
aging director and director of public re- 
lations. Stanford Y. Smith, formerly Mem- 
phis manager for the Liberty National, 
and Stuart C. Ferris, CLU, formerly direc- 
tor of education & sales promotion, have 
joined the company relations division as 
consultants. 


Staff members assigned to the newly 
established administrative committee are: 
Howard H. Beck, CLU associate, adminis- 





J.L. Key, Paducah, Kentucky, 
leading superintendent for 1952, 
is a prime example of a Life and 
Casualty trained career under- 
writer. After four years as an 
agent, Mr. Key was promoted 

to superintendent in 1946, and his 
record has earned him a place 

of high regard in our organization. 


It is men like J. L. Key that have 
mace Life and Casualty one of 
America's truly great Insurance 
Firms. And, we might add, where 
the Nation's Happiest Agents 
maintain a spirit of loyalty and 
attainment that is as keen as 

you will ever find, anywhere! 


Life and Casually 


Insurance Company of Tennessee 


Guilford Dudley Jr., President 
Home Office: Nashville, Tennessee 








Life Insurance in Force 
OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 


trative assistant; Mr. Lynch; Frederic M. 
Peirce, associate director, company rela- 
tions; and Constance M. Twichell, associ- 
ate director, research. 

Frank B. Maher (vice president, John 
Hancock Mutual) has been elected chair- 
man of the combination companies com- 
mittee. 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers Ass'n: 
George L. Holmes (vice president, Manu- 
facturers Life) has been elected president, 
succeeding Alfred S. Upton (vice president 
& managing director, Dominion Life) who 
continues as an officer (past president) of 
this association. 

Other officers elected are: first vice pres- 
dent—A. Bruce Matthews (president. 
Excelsior Life); second vice president— 
E. C. Gill (president, Canada Life); and 
honorary treasurer—F. W. Hill (vice pres- 
ident & actuary, Crown Life). 

Montebello has been chosen as the site 
for this association’s next annual meeting. 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Officers elected are: president—Roy D. 
Simon, CLU, (Penn Mutual Life); first 
vice president—Freeman J. Wood (Lincoln 
National); second vice president—George 
Huth (Connecticut Mutual); and treas- 
urer—Henry W. Persons (Mutual of New 
York). 


Consumer Credit Insurance Association: 
William J. Walsh, formerly of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention’s legal staff, has been 
elected general counsel at the head office. 

Offcers elected are: chairman of the 
board—Dwight W. Hollenbeck  (presi- 
dent, Credit Life); president—T. Leslie 
Kizer (president, Central States Health & 
Accident); vice presidents—Arthur J. 
Cade (vice president, Old Republic Credit 
Life), Frank J. Scott (vice chairman of the 
board, Bankers Security Life) and Allen 
J. Lefferdink (president, Colorado Credit 
Life); and secretary-treasurer (re-elected)— 
Miss Jean C. Brandt. 


Health & Accident Undrs. Conference: 
Officers elected are: president—H. Lewis 
Rietz (Lincoln National); chairman of the 
executive committee—J. W. Scherr, Jr. 
(Inter-Ocean); second vice president— 
Frank S. Vanderbrouk (Monarch Life); 
and secretary—J. Eugene Taylor (Na- 
tional Life & Accident). 

Recent advancements are: John P. 
Hanna from associate managing director 
to managing director, succeeding C. O. 
Pauley, resigned; Roy A. MacDonald, as- 
sistant director of group & underwriting 
to director of company relations; James 
R. Williams, assistant director to director 
of public relations; and Robert H. Ryd- 
man from assistant general counsel to 
associate general counsel. 

Companies elected to membership: 
Catholic Knights of Wisconsin, Com- 
panion Life, Detroit Mutual, Nebraska 
National Life, and Transportation In- 
surance. Total membership is now 201 
companies. 

W. G. Curtis, retired president of the 
National Casualty, has been named the 
sixth honorary member of this organiza- 
tion. 


Institute of Internal Auditors: G. L. 
Bannister (Pacific Mutual Life) has been 
elected president of the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter. 


Life Insurance Institute of Canada: 
Officers elected are: president—George T. 
Prentice (Imperial Life Assurance); first 
vice president—G. Egerton Brown (Sun 
Life of Canada); second vice president—- 
George Ryrie (North American of Can- 
ada); and _ secretary-treasurer—D. E. 
Weaver (Mutual Life of Canada). 


Life Undrs' Ass'n of the City of N. Y.: 
Officers elected are: president—Harold N. 
Sloane, CLU (Continental Assurance); vice 
presidents: administrative—Harry K. Gu'- 
mann, CLU (Mutual of New York), pub- 
lic relations—Andrew F. Kinbacher (New 
England Mutual), and _ educational 
Harold A. Loewenheim, CLU (Home Liic 
of New York); and treasurer—Raymonid 
F. Thorne, CLU (Berkshire Life). 

Elected officers of the Long Island 
Branch are: president—John M. Reise?t 
(Equitable Society); vice presidents: ac- 
ministrative—Kermit L. Updegrove (New 
York Life) and public relations—John |. 
Gill, CLU (Metropolitan Life); secretary 
—William F. Gildea (Prudential); and 
treasurer—Walter J. McDonald (Cont:- 
nental Assurance). 


Michigan Actuarial Society: Officers 
elected are: president—Jack W. Schlen: 
(Federal Life & Casualty); vice president-- 
Ralph E. Olson (The Maccabees); treas- 
urer—Fred W. Hamm (City of Detroit 
Retirement Systems); and _ secretary— 
Michael Carrigan (Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc.). 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Maxwell L. Hoffman, director of field 
service, has been named acting managing 
director to temporarily replace Benjamin 
N. Woodson, who resigned to accept the 
presidency of the American General Life. 


National Office Management Associa- 
tion: For this international organization 
of office managers, Kenneth Moore of Chi- 
cago has been elected president, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Chamberlin, assistant personnel 
director of Mutual of Omaha, elected to 
the national board. 


N. Y. State Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
The possible implications of this associa 
tion’s recently proposed constitution 
amendments (See Best’s, June) to provide 
special membership are presently being 
considered by the National Association ot 
Life Underwriters. The enactment of the 
proposed amendments would provide non 
voting membership for companies inco: 
porated in the State of New York, industry 
associations, or individuals. However, un 
til such time as the NALU board of 
trustees has rendered a final decision r 
garding the conformity of these amend 
ments with NALU by-laws, the acceptanc:: 
of such membership has been discon 
tinued. 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity Ass'n: 
Harry B. Freeman, Jr. has been appointe:! 
assistant treasurer of this world-wide 
college-serving organization and its asso 
ciate, the College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 


Virginia State Chamber of Commerce: 
Hollister V. Schenck, vice-president anc 
investment department head of Life Insur 
ance Company of Virginia, has been 
named president. 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Retirement Plan Approved 


The company’s Agents’ Retirement Plan has been 
officially approved by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue as a qualified plan under Section 165 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. Approval was limited to those 
members of the plan who as full time agents were con- 
sidered “employees” of the company for Social Security 
purposes and therefore excludes certain brokers who 
were formerly considered eligible to be members of 
the plan where they gave their first line of life insurance 
to the company and if they met certain production re- 
quirements. The ruling of approval contemplated that 
those brokers should be withdrawn from the plan in 
order for the plan to continue to qualify as a tax exempt 
plan for the benefit of those members who are employees 
of the company. 


EQUITABLE LIFE of lowa 


Des Moines, lowa 
Certificate of Merit 


The company has been awarded a Certificate of Merit 
from the Freedoms Foundation in recognition of its 
“contribution to a better understanding of the American 
Way of Life” made by the cover picture series of the 
EQUIOWA, company field publication, during 1952. 
The magazine cover series, titled “The Freedom Story,” 
was made up of pictures and essays tracing man’s search 
for freedom from the winning of the Magna Charta 
down to the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in 1948. 


This is the second time Freedoms Foundation has 
honored the company and the editor, having awarded 
both of them Honor Medals in recognition of an edi- 
torial in the EQUIOWA for March, 1951, entitled 
“We, The People.” 


For July, 1953 





FEDERAL Life 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gode Treasurer 


Carl A. Gode, Jr., formerly assistant treasurer of the 
company, was elected treasurer effective June 1, 1953 
to succeed Anthony F. Wieland, who retired May 31. 


GLOBE Life 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reinsures Business 


All outstanding business of the Interstate Reserve 
Life Insurance Company (Assessment) was reinsured 
by this company May 26. Charles F. Dickinson, Jr., 
president, will be director of agencies and F. Groff, 
secretary-treasurer, will be manager of the accident and 
health department. 


GREAT SOUTHERN Life 


Houston, Texas 
Liberalizes Agents Benefits 


Liberalization in three of the benefits accruing under 
the company’s Agent’s Benefit Plan became effective 
July 1, 1953. They effect both the qualifying agent and 
his dependents. All are made available without any 
revision upward in the qualification requirements as 
announced when the plan was inaugurated July 1, 1948. 
Hospitalization and surgical benefits may be continued 
on the participating agent’s children to age 21. (The 
old provision required they be dropped on attaining 
age 18.) Participating agents over age 65, who meet 
requirements for qualification in the Great Southern 
Club, will be fully covered under hospitalization and sur- 
gical benefits for one year following the year of Club 
qualifications. Similarly, eligible dependents may also be 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. w. WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


Unrestricted protection 
exclusively for the ac- 
tive duty officer, his wife 


and minor children. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS NOT ACCEPTED 


Board of Directors 


GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 

VICE ADMIRAL HARRY G. HAMLET, U.S.C.G., Ret. 
VICE ADMIRAL CLARK H. WOODWARD, U.S.N., Ret. 
MAJOR GENERAL JAMES A. ULIO, U.S.A., Ret. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL MERRITT B. CURTIS, U.S.M.C., Ret. 
COLONEL HARRY R. MacKELLAR, U.S.A., Ret. 
COLONEL F. GRANVILLE MUNSON, U.S.A., Ret., President 
THOMAS F. BOURKE, Executive Vice President 
LLOYD M. BAUMAN, Vice President 


























who appreciate 


the finest ... 


Surrounded by charm and luxuries . . . 7 minutes 
from downtown. Superb food—unsurpassed serv- 
tee... — delightful entertainment in 
the beautiful Zephyr Room. Bungalow suites 
adjacent to hotel. 
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Free Parking 
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Telephone 
VAlentine 7047 
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GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE—Continued 


covered upon payment of the regular charge presently 
in effect. Heretofore these benefits terminated as to the 
agent and his dependents when the agent reached normal 
retirement age (65) as defined in the Plan. Paid-up 
group term life insurance for participating agents who 
are over age 65, and those who reach age 65 hereafter, 
will be carried in amounts graded upward in accordance 
with the value of the monthly life income, life only, 
(Option 1) earned under the plan. Heretofore the 
amount of paid-up group term life insurance available 
to agents reaching age 65, and thereby qualifying for 
retirement benefits, was limited thereafter to $1,000, 
irrespective of the value of the monthly life annuity 
earned. 


GULF LIFE 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Guernsey President—Doubles Capital 


S. Kendrick Guernsey was elected president at a 
special meeting of the stockholders and directors held 
May 26 to succeed E. L. Phillips, Jr., who was elevated 
to be vice chairman of the board of directors. Scott M. 
Loftin, former United States Senator and general coun- 
sel for over 25 years, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors to succeed E. L. Phillips, Sr., co- 
founder of the company, who is retiring from active 
participation in the company because of ill health. M. 5. 
Niehaus, vice president and secretary, was elected vice 
president and treasurer, and the title of secretary given 
Hardy M. Harrell, previously treasurer and assistant 
secretary. Three additions were made to the company’s 
board. Stockholders elected to the directorate Agency 
Vice President William J. Hamrick, William N. Banks, 
president of the Grantville Manufacturing Company and 
William H. Barnhardt, president of Trion Processing 
Company, president of Southern Webbing Mills, Greens- 
boro, president of Barnhardt Brothers, Charlotte and 
trustee of Queens College and director of Commercial 
National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

Existing capitalization was doubled from $2,500,000 
to $5,000,000 and, at the same time, the par value of 
the stock was reduced from $10 to $2.50 per share. 
A total of 2,000,000 shares are outstanding as the result 
of the stockholders’ action. Barnett National Bank was 
designated as transfer agent for transfer of stock and 
the Atlantic National Bank was appointed registrar for 
the stock. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
New York, New York 


Schaberg Treasurer 


Ralph P. Schaberg has been elected treasurer and 
H. O. Seale, Jr., agency vice president. Mr. Schaberg 
had been assistant treasurer since 1950. Mr. Seale was 
home office director of agencies. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
New York, New York 


Appoints Vice Presidents 


Edwin C. McDonald has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of group insurance activities to succeed 
Alexander C. Campbell, upon his retirement at his 
own request. Mr. Campbell has been in charge of 
group insurance for the Metropolitan since 1941, and 
has been associated with the company for more than 
50 years. Other appointments were Malvin E. Davis 
and Reinhard A. Hohaus, each were appointed vice 
president and chief actuary ; Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, second 
vice president, group insurance division; Frederic P. 
Chapman and Joseph A. Christman, actuaries; Edward 
A. Lew, actuary and statistician ; and George C. Camp- 


bell, Joseph B. Crimmins, and LaRue S. Wagenseller, 
associate actuaries. 


Former President Deceased 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr. formerly president, died June 
%h at his home at 480 Park Avenue, New York City, 
after an illness of several months. He was 70 years 
old and had been associated with the company since 
1932, and was president from 1951 to April 28, 1953, 
when because of his continuing serious illness he was 
succeeded by Frederic W. Ecker. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Newark, New Jersey 


Official Changes 


Five official changes were announced June 3 by the 
company. Charles G. Heitzeberg, CLU, was advanced 
from associate director of agencies to second vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies; Albert N. Webster, for- 
merly of United States Life, became personnel director ; 
and Donald E. Lynch, of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, director of public relations. 
Allen H. Stoecker of Gulf Oil Company was appointed 
assistant to the president, and Paul M. Lawrence ad- 
vanced to assistant manager of the supplemental agree- 
ment department. 


NATIONAL LIFE and Accident 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Executive Advancements 


G, D. Brooks, formerly vice president and manager 
of the investment department, was named vice president 
and treasurer. In the latter capacity, he succeeds the 
late Horace T. Polk whose death occurred recently. 
William C. Weaver, Jr., formerly assistant vice president, 
Was made vice president and manager of the real estate 


aid mortgage loan department ; Edward C. Webb, for- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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INDEPENDENCE 











The God that made man implanted in his 
soul a yearning for liberty, and when the Liberty 
Bell on July 4, 1776 announced the Proclama- 
tion of Independence, its tolling was not “only 
a sound of dong-dong that came from an instru- 
ment of brass made by man”, but the voices of 
millions of struggling and suffering men, women 
and children of centuries before, joined in one 
mighty chorus, proclaiming for the first time in 
the history of the world the birth of a nation 
dedicated to the personal and religious liberty 
of mankind. 


This Independence Day we would give our 
grateful thanks to those men and women who 
made the tolling of that bell possible and re- 
dedicate our support to the ideals and traditions 
of our Nation and to the preservation of same 
through the ages to come. 







“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 











Building Men! 


Building an insurance company? 
Certainly, we are. But MORE IM- 
PORTANT we are BUILDING 
MEN. 

OUR MEN are making money and 
building permanent careers. Under 
GARCO’S intensive training pro- 
gram even new salesmen make good 
money. We are naturally proud of 
the sales record of our men for the 
vear 1952. 

Average Earnings............ $9,110.59 

{A}! Field Men with Company One Yeer Prior te 1952) 
Average Earnings 


Ee $12,364.00 
Average Earnings 
(Bottom Third) $5,972.00 


Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS . TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
GLEN A. WALLACE, Agency Vice President 
Life, Accident and Health, Group 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of Basic Life Policy 
and Polio Indemnity 


Insurance 




















“ALL OVER the country life insur- 
ance managers and agents are watch- 
ing with keen interest the program 
of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 


So reads the first paragraph of 

a reprint of a talk delivered 

to the General Agents of the a 
Philadelphia Life by President — 
William Elliott. This enlightening 
talk will no doubt prove of inter- 
est to you. Why not write today 
for a free copy of this booklet. 


‘Paunenen Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice 


Doorway to 
Protection 


William Elliott 
President 
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NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT—Continued 


merly assistant vice president, was made vice president 
and manager of the bond department; H. B. Gibbs, 
formerly assistant vice president, was made assistant 
vice president and assistant manager of the real estate 
and mortgage loan department; Frank B. Emmerling, 
formerly assistant treasurer, was made assistant vice 
president ; Robert D. Waller, formerly statistician, was 
made comptroller. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life 
Los Angeles, California 


New Headquarters 


Plans have been announced for the construction of 
a northern California headquarters building at Califor- 
nia and Kearny Streets, San Francisco. The new build- 
ing, construction of which is to begin as soon as possible, 
will be a multiple-story structure of contemporary de- 
sign and will represent an investment of not less than 
one million dollars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Newark, New Jersey 
Director Elected—Public Directors Appointed 


Admiral Oscar C. Badger, U. S. Navy (Retired) 
was elected a director of the company. 

The Thomas bill, passed by the New Jersey legislature 
and signed by the Governor, provides for the naming of 
six public directors by the chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court. They are: Jess H. Davis, presi- 
dent of Stevens Institute of Technology; Mervin J. 
Kelley, president, Bell Telephone Laboratories; Dr. 
Royal A. Schaaf, Newark physician and medical director 
of Newark Presbyterian Hospital; Lansing P. Shield, 
president, Grand Union Company; Sidney G. Stevens, 
president of Trenton Banking Company ; and Loren N. 
Wood, president of the First National Bank, Bound 
Brook, N. J. While there have been no public directors 
since revision of the state constitution a few years ago, 
there were three public directors of the Prudential for 
nearly a century prior to that time. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


Topeka, Kansas 
Officer Changes 


James M. Kirkpatrick, president since 1916, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors. Ralph “. 
Lewis, with the company forty-two years and vice presi- 
dent since 1945, was elected president and J. H. Abra- 
hams, secretary-treasurer since 1940, executive vice 
president, Other changes were: 
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D. F. Joslin, designated a senior vice president; 
Herbert F. Laing, from investment supervisor to 
treasurer; D. L. Smith, from actuary to secretary and 
actuary and Donald E. James, from chief accountant 
to the newly created office of comptroller. 


SOUTHERN LIFE 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
Reinsures Dixie Security 


The company reinsured the Dixie Security Life In- 
surance Company, Sumter, South Carolina, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1953. S. G. Brading, formerly executive vice 
president of Dixie Security, will be state manager for 
South Carolina. 


STATE FARM LIFE 


Bloomington, Illinois 
Directors Elected—Stock Dividend 


W. H. Mecherle, director of State Farm Mutual; 
Burnell H. Miller, vice president and comptroller, and 
Edward B. Rust, vice president of State Farm Mutual, 
were elected to the board of directors. 

The capital stock was increased to $3,000,000 by a 
stock dividend of $2,700,000. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To Safeguard Records 


A new Records Preservation Building at Hillsboro, 
Ohio, will house a complete set of duplicate records and 
some original records so that in the event of war damage 
to the company’s home office building service to policy- 
holders will continue without interruption. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Bankers Mutual (Illinois): Gaylord B. Emrick, 
treasurer. 

Church Life (New York): Gustave E. Wieden- 
mayer, executive vice-president, National Newark 
and Essex Banking Company, Newark, N. J. 

Home Friendly (Md.): M. Theodore Boss, M.D., 
medical director. 

National Life (Vermont): Harold D. Hodgkinson, 
treasurer and general manager of Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Company and vice-president and director of Fed- 
erated Department Stores. 

Security Mutual (New York): Norman T. Carson, 
agency vice-president. 

State Mutual (Mass.): Julian B. Bondurant, presi- 
dent and treasurer, Armored Motor Service Co. 


For July, 1953 
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THE AVERAGE FELLOW 
NEEDS LIFE INSURANCE 
MORE THAN EVER 


What with continued high prices and 
high taxes, it is just about impossible for 
the average man to save enough, from 
his own labors, to accumulate adequate 
future security for his family. 

None the less, however, he needs this 
security. 

So the only plan for him is Life In- 
surance. 

















Shield Men who represent this Com- 
pany specialize in building security for 
average people, and it seems there are a 
lot of them. 
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Psychonumerosis—from page 50 


gested the use of this binary system 
in connection with mechanical cal- 
culations. Obviously it is a natural 
for these electronic computers in that 
it eliminates wheels and levers. 

The thing we are most interested 
in is “real time.” By this we mean 
keeping the score while the event 
takes place so that immediately the 
event is over, we have the answer. 
Analog and digital computers have 
done this successfully with guided 
missiles. Carried to its extreme, 
there is no reason the ultimate in 
these electronic computers—properly 
programmed—cannot enable us to 
get out a financial report on Janu- 
ary 1 covering all entries through 
December 31. 


Must Have Controls 


In our desire for quicker and 
better figures, we must have adequate 
controls. In auditing, we call it “back 
tracking” which means that the re- 
sult must permit checking back 
through the various steps to the 
source documents. The development 
of these electronic procedures must 
not by-pass this. Obviously our basic 
records must be visual. We cannot 
ask insurance auditors or income tax 
agents to interpret the magnetic 
“bits” on the head of a cathode ray 
tube or electronically etched on a 
magnetic drum. 

It is evident that these machines 
can perform an unlimited series of 
steps in a remarkably short period 
of time. Some of these steps involve 
computations, others mere process- 
ing, and still others reference to 
data contained on storage units. It 
is equally apparent that these ma- 
chines have no judgment and ab- 
solutely no semblance of free will. 
Properly instructed, they can choose 
between alternatives. But the im- 
portant point is that every detailed 
step must be programmed. Every 
action, every decision, must be re- 
duced to a series of simple logical 
steps. These steps must then be 
properly coded and put into a mag- 
netic tape which instructs the ma- 
chine not only what to do but when 
to do it. Any instruction not appear- 
ing on the tape will not be performed. 

These machines are undergoing 
major evolution. At present they 
generate substantial heat, they are 
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large, and require either air cooling 
or air conditioning. They are tre- 
mendously costly and preventive 
maintenance is a must. This evolu- 
tion is taking two forms: 

Germanium triodes (transistors) 
are replacing certain of the electronic 
tubes. As these transistors are per- 
fected, it follows that the computers 
will be reduced in size, generate less 
heat, and be more stable. Transistors 
do not blow out and are the size of a 
kernel of corn. 

Some manufacturers are develop- 
ing machines in smaller units, their 
idea being to produce a series of in- 
tegrated electronic units which can 
be expanded or contracted depend- 
ing on the size of the user. 

As we contemplate the future use 
of these machines, we must do what 
is so forcibly emphasized in Die- 
bold’s book ‘“ Automation,” and that 
is “re-think.” He defines “re-think- 
ing” as an attitude, being the ability 
to get outside a problem which seems 
insoluble and to approach the prob- 
lem in a new and perhaps entirely 
different way. “Re-thinking” is a 
constant re-examination of whether 
the problems we are attempting to 
solve are really the problems we 
should be trying to solve. 

Let me give an illustration. Just 
recently, the premium reserve of a 
company was run on an electronic 
computer. Any well organized in- 
surance tabulating department can 
run such a premium reserve in one 
to three days. But very few com- 
panies can obtain the unearned pre- 
mium reserve by agency, by class of 
business, without prohibitive time 
and cost. The mass premium reserve 
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“I'm sorry, but with the tremendous excess 
profits tax we have to pay we simply 
can't afford to give any raises." 











we can get easily, but the premium 
reserve we would like to have—be- 
ing the one by agency, by line—we 
cannot get now. Properly pro- 
grammed | am convinced electronic 
computers of the future could do the 
job in a few hours. 


What We Should Be Doing 


This illustrates “re-thinking.” 
Let’s stop trying to put on these ma- 
chines the things we are now doing 
and let’s start thinking of these elec- 
tronic computers in terms of doing 
those things which we should be co- 
ing. 

Getting back to programming, | 
cite the instance of Dr. Woodbury. 
It took eight calculating operators 
six 10-hour days to work out tie 
equations. To this must be added 
the preparation of the magnetic pro- 
gramming tape, to say nothing of 
the hours Dr. Woodbury spent in 
devising the formula. The electronic 
computer then took on the task of 
doing the computing which, I believe, 
was done in six minutes. This il- 
lustrates the tremendous problem in 
programming and emphasizes that 
the machine is simply a tool to aid 
humans in the solution of their prob- 
lems. 

On my return from this electronic 
quest, I concluded my report along 
these lines: “It is my considered 
opinion that electronics offer tre- 
mendous possibilities. Properly de- 
veloped, much of the burden of paper 
work and its terrific cost can be 
minimized. The true technicians— 
the electronic engineers—deplore the 
ballyhoo, yet I suspect that their jobs 
might not exist if it were not for this 
very thing. But they are the creators. 
They are the ones with whom we 
must work in the design of machines 
which will meet our problems. | 
never met nicer people than Dr. II. 
F. Mitchell, Jr. of Remington Rand, 
Dr. Cuthbert Hurd of I.B.M. aid 
Dr. R. D. Huntoon of the National 
Bureau of Standards, Carona, Ca’i- 
fornia. On men such as these may 
well rest the electronic future of the 
business world. Such men plus our- 
selves may make the final decision 
as to whether these electronic brain 
children will become the Messiah of 
paper work or simply ‘brats.’ ” 


Now we get to the $64 question: 
What should management do about 
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these computers? And what should 

machine accountants do about them? 

Management must, in my opinion, 

keep abreast of the developments in 

this field. 

1. Cooperate with the manufacturers 
in design of suitable computers. 

2. Keep up with electronic literature, 
particularly the “Computing Ma- 
chinery Field,” a magazine pub- 
lished every two months by Ed- 
mund C. Berkeley, 36 West 11th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

3. Attend computer conferences and 
join accounting and statistical as- 
sociations having active electron- 
ics committees. 

4. If feasible assign staff member 
to full time job of keeping up with 
electronics as related to its busi- 
ness. 

Machine accountants are not going 
to be replaced by machines. As “but- 
ton pushers” they probably will. 
With the advent of these electronic 
computers, a tremendous future 
beckons the aggressive machine ac- 
countant. These electronic machines 
will—in the next decade—do things 
never dreamed of. Manual coding, 
manual posting and even our files 
can well be replaced through the 
proper use of these electronic ma- 
chines. Get ready now for the things 
to come. Here are my suggestions 
to accountants : 

1. Keep abreast of the developments 
in the electronic field. 

(a) Read every article you can 

find. 

(b) Brush up on your mathe- 

matics. 

(c) Understand the binary sys- 

tem. 

2. Get as much knowledge as you 
possibly can as to the details of 
your company’s procedures, and 
start re-thinking them in terms of 
electronics. 

3. Stop thinking of electronics as do- 
ing the job you are now doing and 
start thinking of electronics as a 
way to do things you should be 
doing. 

4. If you are mechanically inclined, 
get interested in the design, con- 
struction, and maintenance of 
these electronic computers. These 
machines must have preventive 
maintenance by skilled mechanics. 

. Keep the “stars in your eyes.” 
Just because someone says it can’t 
be done, ask why. There’s a good 


chance electronics can do it. 
For July, 1953 
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A NEW FAD? 


OUR NUMBER ONE CITIZEN likes to practice golf on 


the lawn and this may well become a new style. Keep- 
ing up with styles is hard in this fast-moving world, but 
Bankers National is ahead of trends in providing up-to- 
date policy coverages and modern service facilities. If 
you, too, want to set a new style in selling, perhaps we 


ean help you. 


Kinkos Métional 


Life Insurance Company 


MONTCLAIR, Mn. sb 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Non-Cancellable—from page 27 


ing from illness. There was no 
modification of benefits payable 
after age 65. One policy provided 
coverage to age 65 but paid life- 
time benefits which were reduced 
in the event the disability was not 
house confining. Another provided 
coverage to age 60 but paid bene- 
fits to age 65 without regard to the 
date of disablement. All but four 
of these policies had the shortest 
elimination period set at 30 days 
for illness and all but two had 90 
days set as the maximum elimina- 
tion period. Two companies had 
elimination periods designed to fit in 
with salary continuation plans or 
short term accident and health bene- 
fits by having elimination periods of 
6, 12, 15 or 24 months. Nearly all 
of the companies were willing to 
issue the benefits resulting from ac- 
cident without any _ elimination 
period. Most of the companies lim- 
ited the issue of the long term bene- 
fits to the better occupations, so we 
find the problem of providing 
against long term disability for 
other than white collar workers un- 
solved. 


Among the medium term policies 
the same degree of standardization 
has not been reached. Of the 15 
forms in the survey, six of them 
provided benefits similar to those 
provided by the form I referred to 
as standard for long term disability 
except that benefits were paid for 
60 months during illness with the 
modification at age 65. The remain- 
ing policies provided coverage to 
age 60 or 65 with benefits payable 
for a full 48, 50 to 60 months for 
disability due to illness. Nearly all 
of the policies provided benefits for 
accident for the same period as for 
illness, or at the option of the in- 
sured, for life. Shorter elimination 
periods were permitted and usually 
they were for 3, 7, 14, 30, 60 or 90 
days. Several of the policies were 
of the aggregate type and several re- 
quired house confinement. This pol- 
icy was issued over a larger spread 
of occupational classes than for the 
long term coverage. 

The short term coverage really 
should be divided into two sub- 
groups: one paying benefits for 12 
to 15 months in the event of illness, 
and the other 24 to 30 months. Of 
thirty-eight plans studied, thirteen 





were for 12 months, and sixteen 
were for 24. Nearly all provided 
coverage to age 65, the other termi- 
nating ages being 60 and 70. The 
benefits payable in the event of ac- 
cident ran for the same period as 
for illness, or for a longer period 
such as five years, or for life. A 
number of the policies were aggre- 
gate and a number required house 
confinement for the payment of full 
benefits. Since these policies were 
issued to all of the occupations we 
consider insurable, the use of de- 
vices such as the aggregate and the 
house confinement provisions repre- 
sent attempts to reduce premium so 
as to reach the wage earners’ mar- 
ket. Elimination periods were much 
shorter—there being no waiting 
period or one of 3, 7, 14 or 30 days. 

The maximum amount rf 
monthly indemnity underwritten hy 
any one company ran from $200 io 
$500 depending on occupational 
classification. 

Nearly all of the policies involved 
in the study provided for the issu- 
ing, in conjunction with it, some 
type of hospital indemnity. In most 
cases there was no fixed relation- 
ship between the amount of the 





facilities—for those qualified. 
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MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE 





Fifty-Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$183,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $80,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


FOUNDED 1894 
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Columbia, S. C. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Birmingham, ALA. 
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monthly indemnity and the amount 
of the hospital indemnity. The daily 
limit ran all the way up to $15 and 
usually ran from 90 to 180 days. In 
most cases a benefit for nursing out- 
side of the hospital was included 
with the hospital benefit. Some 
companies permitted a _ separate 
benefit providing for nursing in the 
hospital. Surgical benefits were 
provided with a maximum benefit 
from $150 to $300. A few compa- 
nies provided some type of medical 
expense benefit. Nearly all provided 
for principal sum benefits payable 
in the event of accidental death or 
accidental death and dismember- 
ment. The maximum amount varied 
considerably with a top of $50,000. 
In some cases the amount of the 
principal sum had a fixed relation- 
ship to the amount of the monthly 
indemnity. One company issued as 
part of its non-cancellable policy 
hospital, surgical and medical ex- 
pense benefits for its dependents. 
Other types of benefits found were 
volio, aviation accident or automo- 
bile accident. 


For July,. 1953 


Up to this point, the policies dis- 
cussed referred entirely to coverage 
available for males. Among the 
twenty-two companies, only four 
provided for any type of policy for 
the potential market existing among 
employed females. Of these poli- 
cies, all were confined to short term 
benefits running for 12 to 15 months 
with coverage terminating at age 
60 or 65. The exception provided 
coverage to age 65 and paid life- 
time coverage but required house 
confinement. Due to the peculiar 
underwriting difficulties in connec- 
tion with the sale of accident and 
health insurance to women, the 
problem of long or medium term 
disability among female workers is 
largely untouched. The maximum 
amount of monthly indemnity was 
also limited to $150 or less. 

There is no doubt but that the 
non-cancellable accident and health 
field will be widened as companies 
gather experience from the policies 
now being issued. We can expect 
that as our knowledge increases, new 
areas will be supplied, such as the 






sub-standard risk for example, but 
in the meantime the average buyer 
has a wide choice of companies, pol- 
icy forms and benefits. 


SECTION 213 COMMITTEES 
RESIDENT T. A. Sick of the 
American Life Convention and 

President Morton Boyd of the Life 

Insurance Association of America 

have appointed three separate joint 

committees to continue work on the 

New York Expense [ imitation Stat- 

ute, Section 213. These committees, 

and their chairmen, are: (1) a com- 
mittee on the revision of 213(a) on 

industrial insurance, Malvin E. 

Davis, vice-president and chief ac- 

tuary, Metropolitan; (2) a commit- 

tee on further revision of Section 

213, for the 1954 session of the legis- 

lature, W. J. Cameron, chairman of 

the board, Home Life of New York; 
and (3) a long-range study com- 
mittee “to pursue an investigation of 
the possibilities of revising the New 

York Expense Limitation Law into 

a simple, reasonable and workable 

statute.” 
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Agency Prosperity—from page 24 


wants to see us? No excuse is good 
enough to satisfy him if we are “too 
busy.” 

b. Do we go to his office as often as 
he comes to ours? Are we close to 
our men and their problems? Do 
we follow their family experiences 
as carefully as we should? I make 
it a daily practice to make the round 
of most of our offices. I usually sit 
down for a few minutes and make 
our conversation light. 

c. Are we just as cordial and just 
as interested in the man in a slump 
as we are in the agency’s current 
leader? It’s so easy to be gracious 
to the boys who are going good and 
equally easy to ignore those who 
are not. 


Genuinely Interested 


Are we really genuinely inter- 
ested in our agent aside from the 
premium volume he submits? For 
example, we have several people in 
our agency who are getting along in 
years and today write very modest 
volumes of new business but they 


\ / Join the ranks... 


ee 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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are just as important to our gen- 
eral progress as some of the volume 
leaders. I try to show as much in- 
terest in them as the others and by 
actions as well as talk. 

It is so easy to be lulled to sleep 
by total agency volume that we often 
overlook the individual and his vol- 
ume. It is so easy to try to motivate 
wholesale in spite of the fact that 
we know it is an individual job. 
There is no such thing as an aver- 
age person. Each lives in his own 
world and has his own goal—we 
can’t make the same appeal to any 
two. 

One day riding home with one of 
our agents after settling a rather 
serious difficulty between three 
agents, of which he was one, he said, 
“How do you keep thirty-two people 
happy most of the time?” 

I believe the answer lies in my 
fundamental belief that it isn’t the 
job of the agent to get along with 
me; it is my job to get along with 
him—to lead, to encourage and to 
help. My door is always open, even 
when in so-called conference. 

My office more by accident than 
design is situated where I can see 


each agent as he comes and goes—if 
any pass without a “Hello” or a 
wave I make a mental note to spend 
some time with that agent during 
the day. I had a party for several 
of our younger men to bid farewell 
to one of them who had been called 
into service. In the party spirit they 
put on an act of trying to get by 
my office without being seen—it was 
priceless. When they take the “old 
man” for a ride I believe it is a good 
sign. 


| Do Care 


I firmly believe that nothing will 
build loyalty more quickly than the 
intense desire of the agency leader 
for the success and happiness of 
every man in his agency. If men 
feel this they respond. It is m 
great hope to demonstrate and prove 
to our men that I’m genuinely in- 
terested in the success of each—to 
demonstrate by action as well as 
talk that—J do care. 

Winning the loyalty and respect 
of an agency force is very much like 
searching for happiness. Those who 
go out in direct search for it, try- 
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ing every day to find happiness, sel- 
dom if ever find it but the man who 
loses himself in his job, who works 
hard at it every day, suddenly dis- 
covers as a by-product he has found 
happiness. It is doubtful whether 
an agency leader who starts out on a 
program to increase the loyalty of 
his men will ever succeed. It is 
equally certain that the agency 
leader who follows these time 
proven -principles will discover that 
he is building a group of loyal men. 


Our Attitude 


The fourth principle that we em- 
phasize is of all importance—“our 
attitude.” We stress attitude be- 
cause it is my earnest belief that 
successful individuals owe their in- 
spiration and most of their success 
to their attitude—to their point of 
view. It has always seemed to me 
that the road to profit and happiness 
for each of us is that of compelling 
ourselves to keep our thinking on a 
high positive plane. That affects for 
good or ill, our health, our ambi- 
tions, our relations to others and our 
success in life. 
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We talk a lot in our agency about 
the “man of achievement.” The 
man of achievement believes that we 
gain in life just about as much as we 
give. 


Civic Activities 

We are so thoroughly committed 
to that philosophy that most of our 
people are engaged in some type of 
civic activity. One of our men is 
head of the Jewish Welfare Board, 
another is a prominent member of 
the Catholic Welfare Board of our 
Diocese. Frank McFarlane, until he 
died recently, was the head of our 
Community Fund, the highest civic 
honor that can be accorded anyone 
in our community. Three-quarters 
of our people work on the Commu- 
nity Fund and I can honestly say 
that they do not engage in this 
activity for any immediate gain. 
Jim Giffin breathed into me years 
ago— 

The man of achievement believes 
that it isn’t what happens in life 
that counts, it’s how it affects you. 

Many disappointments will face 
any salesman in our business but if 


he will develop a positive attitude 
to meet them, they will surely seem 
small. We try hard to keep this 
kind of thinking so paramount in 
our agency that the man who suc- 
cumbs briefly to the negative, dis- 
couraged attitude will feel so out 
of step that he will take stock of 
himself and get back on the track. 
To this point I think we have 
succeeded but success can never be 
static so we will constantly be alert 
for any weakness, for negative 
thinking is like a snowball that rap- 
idly goes downhill—once it starts 
it picks up a lot of speed as it rolls. 
Fortunately positive thinking is a 
stronger force—we work for it and 
we are determined to maintain it. 


A Sense of Humor 


We believe that the “man of 
achievement” has a good sense of 
humor and the ability to live in a 
friendly world. Good salesmen usu- 
ally have a good sense of humor. 

The man of achievement realizes 
that success is a journey not a desti- 
nation. He who stops being better 
—stops being good. 
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poor screening of applicants for sell- 
ing jobs. Too many men get in who 
do not like to sell. It’s just as sim- 
ple as that—they do not like to sell, 
and all of us may wake up some day 
to learn that we have been deceiving 
ourselves—we may discover that of 
all men born to live there is a much 
smaller percentage endowed by their 
Creator with the qualifications of 
a true salesman than we have led 
ourselves to believe. 

In other words, using the same 
rate book, having exactly the same 
merchandise to sell, the same terri- 
tory in which to operate, and the 
same commissions scale as their as- 
sociates have, there are thousands of 
life insurance men who enjoy very 
attractive incomes. In fact, in a re- 
spectable number of cases—they 
enjoy almost fabulous incomes. 

What then is the answer? Obvi- 
ously, there is no one single answer, 
but a former vice-president of one 
of our leading companies has, in my 
opinion, come nearest to a single 
answer. “The secret of success of 
every salesman who has ever been 





successful—lies in the fact that he 
has formed the habit of doing things 
that failures don’t like to do. By 
doing things they don’t like to do, 
successful salesmen can accomplish 
the things that they want to accom- 
plish. Successful men are influenced 
by the desire for pleasing results. 
They have a purpose. Some sales- 
men argue,—I have a family to sup- 
port and I have to make a living for 
my family and for myself. Isn’t that 
enough of a purpose? No it isn’t. It 
isn’t a sufficiently strong purpose to 
make him form the habit of doing 
things he doesn’t like to do for the 
very simple reason that it is easier 
to adjust ourselves to the hardships 
of a poor living than it is to adjust 
ourselves to the hardships of making 
a better one.” 


At the Crossroads 


Today, all salesmen are at the 
crossroads. They must choose be- 
tween adjusting themselves to the 
hardships of a poor living or to the 
hardships of a better living. Is this 
situation hopeless? Frankly, I don’t 
think so! 


4. He ts a poor business man: 

The fact that many of our sales- 
men have an unsatisfactory income 
does not cause us as much won- 
der as how some of them make as 
much as they do. If they were to 
operate a store or factory in the 
same loose, unbusinesslike, manner 
in which they organize their selling 
efforts, they would be blown out of 
the water within thirty days. 

Suppose a merchant opened and 
closed his doors at irregular hours— 
failed to keep records and books— 
failed to advertise and keep his store 
attractive—failed to study and know 
his merchandise the better to meet 
competition—failed to have an over- 
all plan and objectives for improve- 
ment. No thinking person would 
hold any sympathy for that mer- 
chant when the sheriff asked for the 
keys. 

A salesman is a one-man business. 
To succeed, he must apply every 
principle of good business. Inability 
to self-manage leads to “death of a 
salesman.”” Is the situation hope- 
less? Frankly, I don’t think so! 

Let us see what we are doing or 
can do to help him to do a more 
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effective job—a more business-like 
job of selling. There are ways in 
which we may help our salesmen to 
help themselves; to assist them in 
regaining a concept of rugged, 
down-to-earth selling. 

We must never forget that a true 
salesman thrives on sincere encour- 
agement—he needs encouragement 
—he must have encouragement. We 
must be on the constant alert for 
the least sign of negative thinking 
or discouragement. It is then that 
the sales executive is called upon to 
show his worth and to do his utmost. 
Discouragement—very much like sin 
—cannot be driven out with a pep 
talk and a pat on the back—it must 
be crowded out with a realistic, con- 
structive, and supervised program 
of activity. A salesman with a place 
to go and an interesting story to tell 
is seldom discouraged. “All the 
water in the Pacific Ocean can’t sink 
even the smallest ship if it doesn’t 
get inside.” We must help him to 
crowd out negative thoughts with 
positive thoughts. It’s really amaz- 
ing how quickly a discouraged sales- 
man responds to a constructive su- 
pervised program of activity. 
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These are times when every sales- 
man must choose to work or to worry 
and salesmen should be reminded that 
psychologists insist that it takes just 
as much energy to fail as to succeed 
in life. Also, keep him reminded of 
the fact that he has no right “sitting 
around waiting for ships to come in 
unless he has sent some ships out.” 
We can’t win in the game of life by 
just anteing—we have to bet once 
in a while. 

A very successful attorney (who 
for years had been a complete fail- 
ure) was asked “how come?” He 
said “I stopped being a failure and 
became a success when I stopped 
studying law books and began to 
study juries.” I suggest that we 
stop studying (for a while at least) 
the technical and academic aspects 
of our business, and of the so-called 
science of salesmanship, and start 
studying this unpredictable flesh 
and blood, body and soul hunk of 
machinery we call a “salesman.” 

As sales directors, we must make 
a daily effort of lifting ourselves, 
since in doing it we are lifting the 
whole of salesmanship, and are pro- 
viding effective motivation for our 
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salesmen. These are good times in 
which to be a leader. “Much is ex- 
pected from him to whom much has 
been given” and much in the way 
of position, responsibility and secu- 
rity has been given the sales execu- 
tive. 

We must teach and help our 
salesmen to make their presentations 
truthfully, convincingly and _ feel- 
ingly. They cannot speak feelingly 
unless they feel—and no salesman 
can feel deeply on any subject unless 
in his consciousness he has an im- 
movable conviction that both his 
company and product are right. 


WOMAN OF THE YEAR 


Iss MARGARET Divver, adver- 
Meisine manager, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
was named “Advertising Woman of 
the Year” for 1953 by the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America’s Council 
on Women’s Advertising Clubs. 

The award to Miss Divver is 
based on outstanding work done by 
a woman in advertising. It follows 
many previous honors she has re- 
ceived in recent years. 
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contact with top management. Con- 
versely, this close contact enables 
top management to better observe 
those men who may be sought for 
other assignments. 


To me, what is most important 
of all, however, is the great strides 
which have been made by smaller 
companies in the field of training 
and supervision. These operations 
are vital to growth and to our 
efforts to build for the future. 
Training must be a _ continuing 
process ; it must include retraining. 
It is vital to our daily selling opera- 
tions and vital to any building pro- 
gram from within. 


Must Be Expert 


Our field men must be so well- 
trained that there is an awareness 
by the prospect that this field man 
is an expert. The public expects us 
to provide a sales force of qualified 
and successful men. That responsi- 
bility can be met only by insisting on 
careful selection and training. 

The field of training to me also 
includes training to sell persistent 
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business. For many years, the 
LIAMA has recorded the lapse rate 
on ordinary insurance in a repre- 
sentative group of its member com- 
panies. There is much to be learned 
from that record. Lapse rates ob- 
viously vary inversely with eco- 
nomic conditions. But that is not 
the entire story. That the ability 
to sell persistent business is an ac- 
quired skill has been proved by a 
study of the early lapse records of 
men new to the business. It follows 
then that during a period of ex- 
panded recruiting activity we must 
face increasing lapses, unless we 
devote close attention to the whole 
field of quality business. A compre- 
hensive record as to each individual 
agent’s persistency can be most re- 
vealing. You might even find your 
mediocre producer to be a star and 
your top producer only a satellite. 
As I see it, we build for the future 
only as solidly as we recruit and 
train good men. Life insurance sell- 
ing may be referred to as high level 
selling. It is creative selling because 
it involves creating a demand for 
our services which to the prospect 
does not exist. Our prospects are 
not masses of people. They are in- 


dividuals, each with his own prob- 
lems. It is another reason why, in 
my opinion, mass selling will not re- 
place the individual approach. 


Importance of Training 


The answers to these problems 
can be intelligently given only by 
men who have been well trained to 
solve them. In order to emphasize 
the importance of really proper 
training, I should like to tell about 
an experience which we encountered 
several weeks ago. In this instarice 
the prospect was a wealthy wheat 
and cattle rancher. Our general 
agent in this territory had heard 
that this man was about to be svld 
a $30,000 policy for estate tax pur- 
poses. He immediately contacted 
the prospect and found he had six 
grown children. He suggested to 
the prospect that the purchase of an 
additional $30,000 of life insurance 
by him on his own life would serve 
to increase the tax on his estate. 
He suggested that each of the six 
children therefore purchase individ- 
ually $5,000 of life insurance on the 
father’s life. The agent’s knowledge 
of this problem paid dividends in 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 


¢ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S. 


¢ Special Policies 


(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 
¥ A Sound Company 


se in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


Notional Equity Life has operated in the South for 28 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


R. D. Lowry, Pres. 
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Training Program for Agents—n efficient agency 


organization is not developed by chance, but as a result of careful selection 


and training of agents. 


Jefferson Standard began a “stepped 
up” training program for agents in 1945 
and has been consistently expending and 
improving it since that time. The Com- 
pany now maintains for its agents a com- 
prehensive education and training pro- 
gram, starting with fundamental training 
for new and inexperienced life under- 
writers and continuing through the Spe- 
cialized Fields. 

In carrying out this expanded training 
program effectively, Jefferson Standard 


conducts two types of Home Office 
Schools which are attended by agents at 
Company expense. Over 500 agents have 
attended 28 of these schools. 

The first School is for new agents with 
only a few months experience in the 
field. It teaches Single Need Selling and 
Simple Programming. 

The second is a Career School de- 
voted to Programming, Business Insur- 
ance Selling, and Taxation Affecting Life 
Insurance. 





Befferson Standard LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 


GREENSBORO, 


N.C. 








the form of six $5,000 policies with 
total annual premium of some $2,- 
200. This experience emphasizes 
the fact that if the field men for 
smaller companies expect to operate 
in the field of estate planning and 
tax saving, we must be certain that 
they are properly equipped. 

Agency officers have tremendous 
responsibilities. When they recruit 
a new man, he brings with him the 
hopes and ambitions of his family. 
His success or his failure must be 
shared by his family. He can be a 
tremendous force for good will for 
your cempany. On the other hand, 
a poorly trained, bungling field man 
can be a great force for undermin- 
ing confidence in your company. 

In my opinion, companies of our 
size have made great strides in plac- 
ing in the field well-trained under- 
writers who are a credit to our com- 
panies and to the industry. How- 
ever, it is not enough to have raised 
our recruiting and training stand- 
ards to their present high level. Let 
us never lose sight of the fact that 
our men are selling future financial 
security for widows and children, 
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incomes for old age, tax dollars for 
estates, or dollars which enable a sur- 
viving partner to continue in busi- 
ness. We must maintain and even 
expand upon these standards. Only 
through qualified field men can we 
hope to build and continue to merit 
the confidence of the public. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION FUND 


ATERIALLY increased contribu- 
Mion to the National Fund for 
Medical Education are being sought 
curvently by the life insurance com- 
mittee of the Fund, under the chair- 
manship of Peter M. Fraser, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. This is part of 
a general campaign being conducted 
by many segments of business and 
industry to help meet the acute 
needs of the nation’s medical schools. 

It is pointed out by the Commit- 
tee that medical education is facing a 
financial crisis today. At a time 
when the country is calling for more 
and more doctors and researchers 
and the progress of medical science 
is accelerating, the schools are find- 


ing it difficult to keep from falling 
behind, both in numbers graduated 
and in the quality of training. 

The Fund is seeking $10,000,000 
this year, with which to aid the coun- 
try’s seventy-nine medical schools. 
The goal set for the life insurance 
companies is $500,000. The Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education 
was organized two years ago by 
President Eisenhower, when he was 
president of Columbia University. 
In the past two years, it has collected 
$3,000,000, of which 50 percent came 
from doctors over the country. 
Business and industry has made up 
the bulk of the other half. This year 
the Fund is seeking contributions 
sufficient to help the medical schools 
eliminate their deficits and expand 
and modernize their facilities for 
both education and research. 

Contributions to this Fund for 
Medical Education are in addition 
to those made through the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, 
which grants some $800,000 yearly 
to research on heart disease and fel- 
lowships for medical researchers in 
the field of heart disease. 
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“te Eo ange re IT. wccecececscccccceccces seeees seeeeeeees SOM, Building for the Future—W. F. Gehman ..............s000- Mar. 15 
wo-Way Street—David B. Fleugelman Feb. 11 Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. ..++sseecereee July 35 
Britiah Teath ‘Future—T. 4. @ick .° Tuy if Career Concept, The—D. 'W. Gregg, | ~ i  AlameDeapeaace May 37 
Federal Legislation—R. L. Hogg ..... ad aie June 29 “Bari EE hn Sere aarinns Cotloge ....-Mar, 33, Apr. 33 
ate ecaunes tama one EE Gndisacescon mug 4 kd A nag Ronee gee [eee 99, June & 
Health, To letter Delbert F.. Pugh’ 00000000 May 88 pleablitty Legialation --.ceu cc coy cc2cc0200000002 00a, & 
omes and Income—New York Life ..........eesceeeee .-May aa RAR 50S Pata e a e 33 
Insurance After Retirement—Edward R. Seese ..... SS eens f | ee Ee as | od = 
The Insurance Woman—M. H. Blackburn ............00+0 + 43 Group Insurance Today—O. Manton Eddy ...........+++. “Jan. 15 
Investment Record, 1952—James J. O’Leary .........++++++-3aM. 18 | Wonder Why—Charles J. Zimmerman, €.L.U. .......... ***Tan. 33 
Look Ahead—Leroy A. Lincoln ..........ccce.cscccees ccoccecMeMy 1S «©Ft'w Up to Weal. BW, PUMMONEIE .....000000cccccccccccccccss Jan. 21 
Major Medical Expense—Kyan, Burgoyne & Harris ..........Feb. 21 Life Insurance Brokers ....................... Pees eee *o Mar. 9 
Major Medical Expense—Benjamin Lorber ..........++ -..-.-Apr. 25 Opening New Soreitere—Gharics M. Parkhurst ..... Jan. 45 
Mortgages Tomorrow—George Warnecke ........ seeeceeeee-DQm. 41 Planned Selling—V. NW. Barnes ...........c.ccccc0c0000000.,Apr. 12 
re. yp Bee a. G. Wessman .......++++- ene = Present, the eee F. Goyle ELIE, June 37 
Non-Cancellable, Coverages“David G. Scodé 2200000... aully 25 The Reeraiting Problem —Witliem i. Lynch’ 2000000007. i 2 
Our Changing Economy—Dr. Karl W. H. Scholz ..........+.-Feb. 18 Selling Philosophy, A—Earl M. Schwemm ....... MASE ME Mar. 2 
Our. Common Freee ree 2. Martin, De erase anes -++++Mar. 12 Silver Anniversary Survey—C.L.U. ......c+ccccseereeee VO Tuly 29 
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Personnel Administration—Frank L. Rowland ......... +-+e-dune 15 Seal Companies Conterence, «i; od p 
Report from Canada—Alfred S. Upton ............eeeee- scce al «= Wiab Ga Ois i OE OPOMOrS ......... «os. ccoeccccccr.., May 25 
Rising Costs—Robert W. Carey .........sccccccecccececces ..June 25° We Are Strong—Latrence J. Doolin ........................ Feb, 32 
Study of Attitudes—Wallace ¢ Weits <0... seeeeeeeeeMay 29 Working Hours—A Symposium .............++.2.s..eceeeee. May 41 
Taxation Statement HREMGNTATSESMESKE Re tLebsbehoaes senenoee ar. St Your Tax ©. O—Ohas. B. Noyes .....cccccscccccccccccoccss Mar. &% 
Trasteed, Grow wn Fedwin P Brook 8 a aH LW ‘ste re ar. 29 
rusts, Two Kinds of—: annheimer eeler, Jr. . pr. 
Underwriting Trends—H. Lewis Rietz ..........+. geri MISCELLANEOUS 
Tnifearm Expense Data—Allen 1. Mauerson RRR: _ 
Veterans’ Death Benefits—Lee B. Winkler ........... w..eee-dune 21 Accident & Health Developments ............ reer rey eooeeduly B 
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Better Lettere—R. H. Morrie ....cccccccccccccsccce asencbee ee: en aw cln es d:abibaw nebo eSba-b ais Rcomeuaem Mar. 8 
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COMPANY REPORTS—(From January 1953) 
Aue Ln, fo or — nape ho meee ater. 05 (Retirement Plan Approved) .....July 6 
Stoe Widend) ..ccceoee .. Jan, WP CED. occ cnccsccss err “ 
American General, Houston Bankers Mutual Life, Freeport So Banks, versed: 98 
(Woodson President) ............. June 95 (Official Changes) .......... oeeee June 95 B ee ee — : 
American International Reins., Bermuda California Life, Oakland Ome Life, Toronto ie 
(Executive Appointment) .........Jan. 81 representation Charged) .....Mar. 95 rrr Feb TS 
Amicable Life, Waco oncnul ife, Des Moines el Home Off8) ......cccccccees Feb. 7 
’ (New Home Office Building) ....May 107 (Passes Billion Mark) ........... Mar. 9 
(Stock Dividend) .......... pasted Apr. 87 aie 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 7 a .....0ee. | es Beet Lies ly B 
(Executive Changes) ............. Mar. 95 cclanaaanae Ue, nm" Raaters Life. New ork pe eras ee wine 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon (Rate Reductions) ..............+.Feb. 75 (Reduces Rates) ........0..cecee ..Feb. 76 
New Vice President) ............Mar. 95 Confederation Life, Toronto Equitable Life, Des Moines 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago (Capital Stock Changes) ...... ..-Mar. 95 (Commissions Increased) ......... Feh. 74 
(Reinsurance Deal) ............ a 75 Connecticut Mutual, Hartford (Certificate of Merit) ....... «eee duly 0 
(Merger Deferred) .............0.. Th (Tnereased Limits) ...........++.-.Feb. 75 Equitable Society, New York 
(Sterling Control Acquired) ..... i 87 (Discounted Premiums) ........ ..June 95 (Retirement Benefits) ............. Feb. 76 
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Ce eer ere Apr. 87 
(Appointments) 
Estate Life, Amarillo 
(New Company) Jun 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
(Moves Home Ottfice) Jun 
Federal Life, Chicago 
(Gode, Treasurer) 
Fidelity Life Assuciution, Fulton 
(Converted to Mutual) 
(Liberalized Policy Provisions) .... 
Franklin Life, Springtield 


= 
© 

4 
bs bs 


(Industrial Business Sold) ....... Mar. 96 

(Stock Dividend Indicated) ...... Apr. 87 
Girardian Insurance, Dallas 

(RR ID vikncsennedeccccend Jan. 81 
Globe Life, Chicago 

(Reinsures Business) ............ July 69 


Government Personnel Mutual, San Antonio 


CS eae May 107 
Great Southern Life, 

(New Home Office) ............0- an. &2 

(Liberalizes iene Benefits) : ~~ 69 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(EE TUNED Son ccd bade sieiousscee Feb. 77 
Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 

(Appoints New President) ........ May 107 
Guif Life, Jacksonville 

(Control Purchased) ............. May 107 

(Guernsey President) ............. July 70 

(DOCDIES CHBITRT) onc ceccccsccccen July 70 


Home Life, New York 
(Employee Benefits Increased) ....June 96 
en Insurance, Louisville 
Absorbed by Independence L. & a) 8 
pr. 87 
Independence Life & Accident, a 


RE NE Re pr. 87 
Independence Life, Charlotte 

Se errr te May 108 
International Workers’, New York 

(Liquidation Ordered) ............ June 96 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 97 

(Executive Changes) ............. Mar. 97 
Lamar Life, Jackson 

ACOMIEO DCGMITORD 6 6.6ic ccc ccccscese Feb. 77 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 

CO WUONNEELD Sosccdesncscccces Apr. 87 


Lincoln Mutual, Lincoln 


(Executive Changes) .............Apr. 88 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(Reliance Life Reinsurance) ...... Jan. 82 

(Quarterly Dividend) .......... --.Jan. 82 
London Life, London 

(Executive Changes) ............. Mar. 97 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

[INOW PEOSIIONE) ...ccccec0000se..e.dam, 


For July, 1953 


Manhattan Life, New York 


(Schaberg, Treasurer) ............ July 70 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(Policy and Dividend Changes)..May 108 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(New President) (eeehtbeses0ssaee May 109 

(Appoints Vice President) ........ July 71 

(Former President Deceased) ..July 71 
Michigan Life, Detroit 

(Executive Changes) ............ May 109 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(Benefits Liberalized) ............. Feb. 78 

(Favorable Examination) ......... June 96 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 

(Executive Changes) ............. May 109 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Executive Promotion) ........... Feb. 78 

(New President) .........+.......Mar. 9 

(OMcIgn CRARBOB) wccccccccvcccccs July 71 
Mutual Life of New York 

(Agents’ Contracts Improved) ..-Mar. 98 

(Benefits Also Increased) ........ Mar. 98 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(Executive Changes) .........000: Jan. 83 


(Executive Advancements) ....... July 71 
National Life of ee mentpeliey 


(Official Promotions) ............. } 99 
National Old Line, “Little Rock 

($100,000,000 Mark) .............. Mar. 99 

(Celebration) Riek abmibasadannewse a May 109 
New ee Life, Albuquerque 

(New CON) ccccvccccceccccs Jam. & 
New World Life, Seattle 

CRONE SEED cn cesscccsccesess pr. 

(Control Purchased) ............. May 110 
New York Savings Bank, New York 

(Certificate Re ayment) ee aaa Apr. 89 

North American on New — 

(ORRORE CRORE) .ncccccccccccecs May 110 
Occidental Life. fl Angeles 

(Executive Changes) .............. Jan. 84 

(Examination Report) ........... May 110 
Old | Seonemy Life, Kansas — 

(New Company) ........... ..-Mar. 99 


Pacific Mutual, Los An 
(Mutualization Fight Rr emmned). May 110 


(New Headquarters) ............. July 72 
Patriot Life, New York 

New Company DP 55696664505.0%400008 Apr. 89 
Pilgrim Heaith & Life, Augusta 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 89 
Pioneer American, Houston 

i 2. eee Feb. 78 
Plymouth Life, Austin 

SE | ee Jan. 84 


Postal Life & cosmaity. Kanes City 
(Change in Control) ..............! 54 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Passes Billion Mark) Mar. 100 


Provident Mutual, + aaa 


(Enters A. & S. Field) ..........- June 97 
Prudence Life, ros 

(Reinsurance Deal) .........-..+- May 110 
Vrudential, Newark 

(Regional Appointments) ........- Mar. 100 

(New North Central Il. 0.) .....+« June 97 

(Director Elected) ...........+++. July 72 

(Public Directors Appointed) July 72 
Reserve Life, Dallas 

(New Officers) ........eeeeeeeeeeecd Apr. 90 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka e 

(Officer Changes) ..........-++-+05 July 72 
Security Life & Accident, Venver 

(Silver Anniversary) ............+4 Apr. 90 

(Official Advancements) ..........Apr. 90 


Security Life & Trust, Winston- aoe 


(Executive Changes) ctanibediana area Mar. 100 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke : ve 

(Decision Upheld) ..............+. Feb. 78 
Southern Life, Greensboro 

(Reinsures Dixie Security) ....... July 73 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Executive Changes) ...........+.++4 Apr. 90 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Golden Anniversary) ..........+-- May 111 
State Farm Group, Bloomington 

(Election Abandoned) ..........- Mar. 191 

(Pivecters BEeCtOE) 2...ccccccccces July 7 

(Stock Dividend) .............-.+.. July 73 
Sun Life of Canada, Montreal 

(New Vice Presidents) ........... Jan. 8 
Tennessee Life, Houston 

(Merritt Vice-President) ......... June 97 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(New President) .......00...sccees Jan. 8 
Union Casualty & Life, Mt. Vernon 

(Foan Joins Staff) ............cceed pr. 91 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 

(To Safeguard Records) .......... July 73 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(Executive Changes) ..............Apr. 91 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(Executive Changes) ..............4 Apr. 91 
United Services Life, Washington 

(Stock Dividend) ....0c.csccccsece an. 85 
United States Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 101 


United Workmen, Ancient Order of, Topeka 


(Sanitarium Sale Questioned) ....May 111 
Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 

rrr aS. Apr. 92 
Universe Life, Carson City 

(New Vice-President) ............4 Apr. 92 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 

SD MED «os ncanccscncsecees Feb. 79 
Washington National, Chicago 

(Executive Changes) .............. Feb. 79 
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Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United Life, Indianapolis, 
NS I I NO i. sa bn. 60 1b 4-0i0:0:0:00:665 ce bemeeenaciane 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. ..............-. 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. .....cccccscccccesccce 
MRMNOTS TIGR TAGS, DOBVEE, COMO. <0... ce cccccccccccscccccsces 
OD: TUE, MEM GP TED. occccccccccedcccacecesccccee 
i, I PI le ioc clociacardnsd cicjeic cnsinetises sennes-ee 
RG, RUE, TE, DUO aoe ic tiecesSdccvcceneecnedios 
BOSCO BEGTRR) TGs, TIOGTOM, MEAGB. 5 noccccccccsscssccccccsess 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. ...............-..55 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. ................ 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Cal. .................. 
Ce, SEs, TOM W., CHOOEO,. TAL. co cccisiccccccccsewesscsces 
I org kiss cists kon cicinb enn dh-smsie nediens 
ED TOGO, THOU BUONO, BOWR occ iiccc cies ecccsscvccccccses 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 
COE TAGE WORE PORE, BOERS ccc cccccccccccccescccescvccsss 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. ............ 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. ..............+e.eee0% 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio ...............-..000- 
COURIER BOUUTRMOD, THUCRD, The oie ccc ccciiccssiacccccsccce 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. ............ 
Eastman Kodak Co., (Kodagraph Div.) Rochester, N. Y. ...... 
Mdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Til. ......ccccsccccccccccece 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa ............--+++. 
I ON Ce, CN, TN, occa cicccssscccscsedocsccvas 
in cas eee dtasectene drained eereees scenes 
I 65s ccik kbd bc ead ndecebdseeneeeeeie 
I A, i I, DS coceccnseceicrscce0sseeste0e oe etwas 
gia clo cas 5 Gdie 4.6 bee 68 O56 0s een 
yreat American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
a ee I 2 os ocean einbieeeceeseeekee 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................... 


Ind. 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .................44. 
Mamens City Elta, Menens CHy,; MO. .ncccccccccccccscccssccces 
Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C 


RAGS GO SOURITT, TIRGTIE, TORE... occ cccscscccccscccesessces 


This Issue — 


ee og cen berccwdsoeas bacinwme ew.k adie 


6 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. ..................2e000. 4 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ................ 10 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ...................... 12 
Be TE, MIN, SRS onc isreieccdcvccesccasdccessee 81 
Dn Ta Tee, TE, TOO, Whee ois oioik cs ccciccececcacece 73 
National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. ..............cccecccces 82 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .................. vi} 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ............ RA eeeaak ee & 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas ..................0000e. 59 
DP SA Te, Ts RII, BBs. oivcciceice ik ccccescsccvesescwe rf 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. .............. 14 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. .............. 7 
NE SR, SUD SUNN, TOD, oon 5:85 oo nonnss case sseseccns 88 
nN Ce GT Mo go ncecy no dco eS as bNbd acibweersbe 62 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .................... eee eee i 
Old BReputiice Credit Life, Ciiengo, Ti. ...ccccccccssccccceseses 60 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. ...............ceeeeeeee 5 
POG THOTRES TAG, WEreeter, MONS. .....ccciccccccccccccccccven 30 
IE ON cic ccccincnadseswwsecscwessiccncecne 7 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. .................ceeceeees 72 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. .............. 55 
NG Se, IE, BE, kno 0 sinniiceiein cies 6 ssqesdacess 7 
Recordak (Eastman Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y. ........ 51 


Remington Rand Inc., (Management Controls Div.) N. Y., N. Y. 3% 
Rite-Line Corp., Washington, D. C. 
mopal Trpewrer Ce., New Tork, N.Y. .cccccccuvccscscssiccss 47 


ee NN vie -cicnviewaweeees.oeeedeentes 78 
I I a oe oa nibaine ene s:010. bb 0:68 whe wh Oe 16 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ...................... 67 
ee 5b c a 00565 4s 00h eee eens emmwe 76 
ee ee NE I, eiccices.ccdecbocbee ses eerancdnewneais< 8 
ee ig Se icy A, BU. i 5 059.0. 05.00:0.05:0:00.00:00000000000 7 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. .............e.ceeeeeeeeee § 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. .................. 7 
RRO DONRENE Sy SUD, BUGS ooon0 000k cestececscecinesicenss 19 
Sy I, I FE i dint ews asincdcicweeareeenneceesios 81 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ....... sks techn Gielen ees 7 
ee RI, ON IS Ila Be ni6ic:knnscstedencccceucewon 31 
ey cg I, I, ID onc 050040 sbscacnenenecied 40 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. .................. 67 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .............. 67 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. .......... 67 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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Quotas That Are Meant 
Not to Be Broken 


Nor too long ago a maximum quota on new manpower was 
unknown in the life of any general agent or manager, but in recent 
years such quotas have been the iron-clad rule for Northwestern 
National Life agency heads. This Company restricts the appointment 
of new men in any given agency to the number we can adequately 
train and get firmly established, and many NWNL agencies will 

be limited to as few as two new men in calendar year 1953. 


This restriction emphasizes kind of man rather than numbers of men. 

It emphasizes the responsibility of management toward each new 
man placed under contract. The resulting improved chance of 
success, the greater production per man, the increased earnings—all 
of which our experience markedly demonstrates—are beneficial 

to the men, to the Company, and ultimately to the policyowner. 
Careful qualification at the very outset in selecting new sales 
manpower and careful screening during early training then justify 
subsequent investment in the promising men who pass their 

early training successfully. 


Many other good companies are giving more and more attention to 
post-selection as well as pre-selection, while men are undergoing 
thorough early training. We believe this represents genuine, measurable 
progress within our industry, that it helps to make us more 
responsible custodians of the welfare of men we bring to the 

business and better emissaries of the life insurance business to all 
who view it from the outside. 


NORTHWESTERN Vattonadl LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America's great life insurance companies 











OLD CONCEPT= 
NEW CONCEPTION 


You don’t have to postpone payment 
of the chassis policy benefit in order to 
provide monthly family income under an 
Occidental plan. In fact, you don’t even 
have to use a chassis policy. 


Occidental’s Income Protection plan 
brings new flexibility to the family 
income concept. 


Add it to practically any other policy, 
including renewable short term plans — 
or write it alone. Pays income 10 to 
50 years — independent of chassis policy 
benefit. Convertible without evidence to 
anniversary nearest age 65. 


That’s how Occidental makes the family 
income idea truly serve the family. 


“A Star in the West...’ 











